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THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SOCIOLOGY. 

THE proposition to be developed in this paper is that the 
subject-matter of sociology is the process of human association.' 

Ever since Comte proposed the name “ sociology,” and parallel 
with all subsequent attempts to give the term a definite content, 
one mode of attack upon the proposed science has been denial 
that it could have a subject-matter not already pre-empted by 
other sciences. This sort of attack has been encouraged by the 
seemingly hopeless disagreement among sociologists about the 
scientific task that they were trying to perform. If sociology has 
had anything to say about primitive peoples, for instance, it has 
been accused of violating the territory of anthropology and eth- 
nology. If it has dealt with evidence recorded by civilized races, 
it has been charged with invading the province of the historian. 
If it has touched upon the relations of social classes in modern 
times, the political scientist or the economist has warned it to 
cease infringing upon his monopoly. Thus sociology has seemed 
to workers in other sciences either a pseudo-science, attempting to 
get prestige in their own fields by exploiting quack methods, or a 
mere collector of the waste thrown aside by the more important 
sciences. At the same time, sociologists themselves have uninten- 
tionally done not a little to confirm this impression. As has been 
hinted above, their failure to agree upon a definition of their 


Professor Ross implies precisely this view, though he does not directly 
declare it (AMERICAN JOURNAL oF SocioLocy, Vol. IX, pp. 201 ff.). 
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science, or upon precise description of their task, has seemed to 
afford ocular proof that their alleged science was merely a name 
with no corresponding content.” 

Has sociology a material of its own? Jealous friends of the 
older sciences promptly answer “No!” Friends of the new 
science as confidently answer “ Yes,”’ but they have not always 
been able to justify the answer to each other or even to themselves. 

The formula adopted above is not an individual variation of 
the many alternatives already proposed as a fair field for a science 
of sociology. It is rather an interpretation of all the efforts, both 
within and without the older sciences, which have been prompted 
by a more or less distinct feeling that there are important reaches 
of knowledge about human conditions not provided for in the 
programs of the older sciences. Instead of leading to the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing to do which the older sciences do not 
properly attempt, if the heterogeneous labors of the sociologists 
are reviewed with a little care they furnish abundant evidence, 
both that there is unoccupied territory, and that these unsys- 
tematized surveys have each actually been doing some of the 
necessary work of plotting the ground. The proposition which 
we are now supporting is not that the sociologists ought to fix 
upon a new material as the subject-matter of their science. In 
fact, the sociologists have long ago instinctively fixed upon their 
material, and its distinctive character is gradually beginning to 
appear. The subject-matter upon which the sociologists are 


engaged is the social process as a whole. This is to be sharply 
distinguished, on the one hand, from mere knowledge of isolated 
phenomena, or classes of phenomena, that take place among men; 
and it is also to be distinguished from mere knowledge of imme- 
diate relations, that may be abstracted from the whole complex of 
relations which make up the entire fabric of human life. The 


*The most recent betrayal of this judgment may be seen in a discussion of 
two papers by Mr. Victor Branford and Professor Durkheim on “ The Relation 
of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to Philosophy” (vide AMERICAN JouRNAI 
or SocioLocy, Vol. X, pp. 134 ff. and 256 ff.). The differences of opinion and 
vagueness of view betrayed in the discussion fairly reflect the prevailing state 
of mind as to the subject-matter of sociology, even among persons who have 


given more than casual attention to recent sociological literature. 
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former kind of knowledge is description, narrative, story, tradi- 
tion, that does not rise to the generality of science. The latter 
kind of knowledge may be organized into science of a certain 
order of generality. This has occurred, schematically at least, 
in the case of the accepted social sciences — ethnology, history, 
economics, etc. he sociologists are attempting to develop a 
general science, which will have relations to the special social 
sciences analogous with the relations of general physics to the 
special physical sciences, on the one hand, and to the various 
physical technologies on the other; or analogous with the relations 
of general chemistry to subdivisions of chemistry; or the relations 
of general biology to subordinate sections of biology. 
Comparisons of this sort are so loose that they might easily 
prejudice the case under discussion. They are merely illustra- 
tions, necessarily inexact, but presenting certain instructive paral- 
lels. Let us suppose that, at a certain stage in the development of 
the science of physics, investigators had acquired considerable 
amounts of knowledge about groups of physical phenomena 
determined by reiatively superficial marks. Let us suppose that 
one type of physicists had specialized upon gravitation, with the 
least possible attention to all other phases of physical phenomena. 
Suppose another type had in the same way confined attention to 
the phenomena of light; another, to those of magnetism; etc. 
Suppose that in each case the knowledge gained by such abstrac- 
tion had been carefully systematized. This whole body of knowl- 
edge would doubtless have had a certain value. Obviously that 
value would have been narrowly limited, however, because such 
arbitrary isolation of things that are essentially related is possible 
only so long as insight into the real facts is rudimentary. Modern 
physics could not come into existence until, by some means or 
other, students of these things had learned to entertain the idea of 
the unity of their phenomena, resting in an underlying unity of 
substance manifesting the phenomena. That is, there could be 
only superficial arrangements of amateurish observation, not 
respectable science, until a unifying conception gave coherence to 
the details observed. Thus the conception of matter, and of the 


molar and molecular processes of matter, might have arisen after 
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a long history of such unconcerted specialization as we have sup 
posed. These conceptions would presently serve as bonds of con 
nection between the scattered workers. They would serve as 
clues to common interests between them. They would lead to 
meanings previously undiscovered in the phenomena, and they 
would promote further investigation of the phenomena. Thus, in 
place of desultory pursuit of knowledge about interesting physical 
facts, there would arise a science of physics. Although actual 
development of physics has not literally followed this order, the 
essential development has involved virtually the above stages. 
Consciousness of a subject-matter, on the one hand manifesting 
diverse phenomena, and on the other hand strictly delimited from 
other subject-matter, has been a precondition of a science of 


physics at once comprehensive and independent. 

We may vary the form of the illustration in the case of chem- 
istry. Suppose something like our present knowledge of chemical 
occurrences had grown up before there was any such generaliza 
tion as “matter” or “atomic phenomena.” Suppose some men 
had by some sort of intuition grouped the metals together, and 


had observed their behavior under different circumstances. Sup- 
pose others had studied salts, others acids, etc. Again we should 
have had a certain grade of knowledge, in a certain system of 
arrangement, but we should have had no science of chemistry. 
There must first have arisen a conception of an order of phe- 
nomena common to all matter, and conforming to laws varying 
merely in details according to the composition and circumstances 
of the particular portions of matter in question. Otherwise more 
or less interesting information about capriciously distinguished 
sorts of matter could never attain the dignity of a science of 
chemistry. 

The like is true of biology, and the literal history of biology 
has perhaps more obviously conformed to the logical necessity we 
are citing than the history of physics or chemistry. The “natural 
history ” still found in many schools, harks back to conceptions of 
the organic world which are logically neither more nor less 
respectable than the traditional English farmer’s division of the 
animal kingdom into “‘ game, vermin, and stock.’’ No matter how 
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patiently one type of men studies plants, and another reptiles, and 
another fishes, and another birds, and another beasts, and so on, 
neither one nor all of them could go much beyond advertising 
the need of a biological science which did not exist. In order 
that dilettantish natural history might pass over into positive 
biology, it was necessary that all observation of living nature 
should submit to control by an antecedent conception of .organic 
matter and laws of the variation of its phenomena. In a word, 
whatever the chronological order of occurrence of the ideas, all 
the concrete and special knowledge that goes to make up our 
present sciences has been unified at last around some central con- 
ception of subject-matter and appropriate method. We may 
express the fact for our present purposes in the formula: Physics 
is the science of matter in its molar and molecular processes ; 
chemistry is the science of matter in its atomic processes; biology 
is the science of matter in its organic processes. In each case the 
comprehensive science has the task of organizing details which 
may already have been studied separately by several varieties of 
scholars. The same logical methods which have arrived at these 
generalizations make irresistibly toward the conviction that 
coherence and unity of knowledge about human experience 
demand a science of men in their associational processes. Many 
of these processes have long been studied in detail, but study of 
them in their correlations is, as in the case of chemical and vital 
processes, the work of a distinct order of science, with a peculiar 
object of attention. To the range of generalization which the 
needed general science comprehends in the present case the men 
who have most felt the need apply the name sociology. 

Without referring to details which might further guard this 
summary comparison, our present interest is in the fact to be 
illustrated in the case of sociology. The phenomena presented by 
human beings have been studied in ways which are on the same 
logical plane with the treatment of organic phenomena by the 
obsolete types of “natural history.”” Not to mention the lesser 
social sciences, conventional history and economics and ethics, as 
represented by still extant types of thinkers, are sometimes as 
fragmentary and unvital and uncentered as a “ science” of garden 
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vegetables or of draft horses would be, if not correlated with 
larger knowledge. The sociologists represent a protest against this 
situation. The protest has been long in developing out of the 
spontaneous, inarticulate stage. It is rapidly finding its voice. 
The formula which we are emphasizing expresses the implicit 
assumption of all the sociologists who are to be taken seriously. 
If they could, they would materially weaken the force of the 
names used to designate the conventional divisions of sciences 
pertaining to man. The past and present convenience of these 
names, and of the academic classifications for which they stand, is 
counterbalanced by the obstructions which they oppose to the 
progress of real knowledge. They interfere with discovery that 
all serious students of society are investigating phases of the same 
subject-matter. The supreme need in the human sciences at the 
present moment is to make out what that one subject-matter is, 
and how the different kinds of research are related to it. This 
central and circumferential reality appears to the sociologists as 
the associational process. 

Wherever there are human beings there are phenomena of 
association. Those phenomena constitute a process composed of 
processes. There can be no convincing science of human life till 
these processes are known, from least to greatest, in the relation 
of each to each and to all. Knowledge of human life which stops 
short of this is at best a fragment, and at worst a fiction. Hence 
we assert that studies of selected phases of human affairs, no 
matter how ancient and awful the tradition that sponsors them, 
are logically in the class of pseudo-sciences, until they take their 
place within the plexus of sciences which together interpret the 
whole process of human association. 

Men who call themselves by either of the names that signify 
attachment to either of the traditional divisions of knowledge, are 
at liberty to define their intellectual interests for themselves, and 
to shape their individual pursuits accordingly. Thus certain inter- 
ests may posit a “ science” of archeology; others, a “science” of 
epigraphy; others, a “science” of cartography; others, a 
“science” of numismatology; and so on, up to history and 
law and economics. Each type of men may cultivate their 
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peculiar section of knowledge as though it outranked every other 
kind of knowledge. Not group provincialisms, however, but the 
reality of objective relations, must determine at last, whether a 
selected portion of knowledge is relatively a fragment or a 
whole, relatively insignificant or important. No incident, phase, 
machinery, institution, product, stage, or program of human life, 
is central enough to clothe knowledge of it with more than the 
rank of a tributary science. The process that is taking place 
among men, through the ages and across the ages, is the largest 
whole of which men can have positive knowledge. This whole 
consequently fixes the goal of complete science of human life. No 
less than this whole is contemplated by the sociologist as his aim. 
He necessarily represents a desired generalization of knowledge 
which is farther than any other scientific program from actual or 
probable completion. Sociology thus defined is, and must remain, 
more a determining point of view than a finished body of knowl- 
edge. At the same time, and by virtue of both these sides of its 
case, sociology exposes the relativity and the partialness of any 
body of knowledge which comprehenas less than the full sweep of 
the social process. Whatever be the appraisal cf the fractional 
sciences in the subjective estimate of their promoters, the objec- 
tive importance of each of them is measured by the kind and 
amount of tribute it can bring to knowledge of the human process 
as a whole. 

These conceptions have been expressed in such general terms 
that repetition in less abstract form may not be superfluous. Wher- 
ever two or more human beings are within each other’s ken, there 
is set up between them action and reaction, exchange of influence 
of some sort or other. That influence, on the one hand, molds the 
individuals concerned, tending to make, unmake, remake them 
without end; and, on the other hand, it composes those indi- 
viduals into more or less rigid group-relationships, perhaps after 
having decomposed previous relationships to another group. This 


reciprocating process, growing infinitely complex as the circle of 
association widens, and as the type of individual becomes more 
and more evolved — including besides its form, the content of the 
process, first in the evolving objective conditions within which the 
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association takes place, second in the developing consciousness oi 
the persons engaged in the process—this is the human reality, 
and all knowledge of human conditions is abortive in the degree 
in which it fails to fill out a complete expression of this reality. 

Let us suppose the savage man A, and the savage woman B, of 
the horde X. Their wants are few. Food is plenty. B supplies it 
for A, who eats till he is satisfied and treats his food-getter with 
tolerable gentleness. But the food grows scarce. The horde 
breaks up into foraging pairs. A and B wander beyond their 
usual haunts, and encounter the savage man C of horde Y. They 
had never met before. To an impartial observer there is little to 
distinguish the savage A from the savage C. Up to date all the 
ferocity which we associate with the word “savage’’ may have 
been dormant in both. In each other’s presence new factors of 
stimulation and response begin to operate. Each wants food. 
Each wants the woman. Each wants to eliminate the other. 
Treating the woman as merely a passive factor, we have in action 
rudiments of the universal process of association, viz., antithesis 
of individuals, stimulus of one by the other through the medium 
of common or conflicting wants, self-assertion by the opposing 
individuals, resulting reconstruction of the individuals themselves. 
That is, they fight, one prevails, and is transformed from a socially 
indifferent personality into a master; the other yields, and is 
transformed from a socially indifferent personality into a slave. 
The group is changed from a diad into a triad. Both A and B, 
we may suppose, become subject to C, while the relation of neither 
A nor B to C is precisely identical with the previous relation of 
A and B to each other. 

This process of individual and group reaction, remaking both 
the individuals and the groups, extends from the savage group 
of two or more to the most comprehensive and complex group 
of groups which ultimate civilization may develop. It is inces- 
sant. It is perpetually varying. It is the main movement, 
within which migrations, race-mixtures, wars, governments, 
constitutions, revolutions, reformations, federations, civilizations, 
are merely the more or less important episodes, or situations, or 
factors. This whole process is the supreme fact within the reach 
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of human knowledge. It is the final interpreter of each and every 
lesser fact which may attract human attention. Since this process, 
from beginning to end, from component to completeness, in its 
forms and in its forces, in its origins, its variations, and its ten- 
dencies, is the subject-matter which sociology proposes to investi- 
gate, the relation of every other science to sociology is fixed, not 
by the dictum of any scientist, but by the relation which the 
subject-matter and the methods of other sciences bear to knowl- 
edge of the entire social process. 

To make the point more precise, we may distinguish the work 
of sociology in turn from that of ethnology, of history, and of 
economics. Before passing to these specifications, or illustrations, 
we must provide for all necessary corrections of the personal equa- 
tion. We will not assume, whether to the advantage or the dis- 
advantage of either science, that any single man, still less a single 
fragment of his work, fairly represents the whole of his science. 
We will not even venture to assume that our use of the material 
to be cited for illustration gives all the credit due to the writer 
from which it is taken. His own views of the final correlation 
of that material with other subjects of knowledge may be quite 
unobjectionable. Our purpose is merely to illustrate the point 
that the same objective material may, in the form in which it 
appears in a given version of one of these sciences, have no 
interest for sociology whatever, or, on the other hand, it may 
be viewed in such relations as, at one and the same time, to 
furnish subject-matter for one of these sciences and also for 
sociology. To express the case from the point of view of 
desirability, as I see it, and of ultimate adjustment, as I predict 
it, there will presently be no apparently statical dualism or mul- 
tipleism between the subject-matter of the other human sciences 
and sociology. When every student of human life realizes that 
the reality which he tries to know is a one, not a many, each will 
regard the material of his immediate science, not as belonging to 
his science instead of belonging to another science, but as being 
to some extent the common material of several sciences, or at most 
as held in trusteeship by his science for its final use in the com- 
plete science. 
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In this spirit I would cite for illustration, first, the little book, 
Deniker’s The Races of Man.* The author states his purpose as 
follows: “My object .. . . has beento give . . . . the essential 
facts of the twin sciences of anthropology and ethnography.” 
(Preface). In carrying out this purpose a chapter each is devoted 
to the following subjects: ‘Somatic Characters;” “ Morpho- 
logical Characters ;”’ “‘ Physiological Characters; “‘ Ethnic Char- 
acters;”’ “Linguistic Characters;” “Sociological Characters” 
(a chapter each on “ Material Life,” ‘“ Psychic Life,” “ Family 
Life,” and “Social Life”); “Classification of Races and 
Peoples ;”’ “‘ Races and Peoples of Europe;” “ Races and Peoples 
of Asia;” “Races and Peoples of Africa;” “ Races and Peoples 
of Oceania;”’ “ Races and Peoples of America.” 

Without passing judgment upon the expressed or implied 
correlations in which the author views this material, we may 
repeat our abstract propositions in terms of the particulars which 
he schedules. If there be a science or sciences that are content to 
discover, describe, compare, and classify such details as these, and 
therewith to let the matter rest, such sciences may be credited with 
a preserve of their own, from which sociology holds itself uncon- 
cernedly aloof. With these details, simply as details, or merely as 
foils reciprocally to display each other as curiosities, sociology 
has no manner of interest. If the items thus considered are the 
subject-matter of any science, sociology is not likely to disturb 
either its possession or its title. 

On the other hand, every one of these details has occurred 
somewhere along in the course of the process in which rudi- 
mentary men and rudimentary human associations evolve into 
developed personalities and complex associations. With the whence, 
and the how, and the why, and the whither of this process soci- 
ology is supremely concerned. If any of the details in question 
can be brought into such visible relation with this social process, 
and in the precise measure in which they can be made to shed light 
upon the process, they come within the ken of sociology. Thus 
the most spectacular detail, like a racial peculiarity, or a cere- 
monial anomaly which remains unaccounted for, may be the chief 


* London, 1900. 
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pride and the center of attraction in an ethnological museum. It 
would have no value at all for sociology. If, however, it could be 
made to yield never so slight evidence about the facts, or the 
forms, or the forces, or the conditions, or the laws of the social 
process, to just that extent it would come to be the common 
material of sociology and of the science which exhibits it in the 
museum. 

In the same way we may distinguish between the object of 
attention in sociology and the subject-matter beyond which cer- 
tain types of mind do not pry in studying history.* Let us refer 
to one of the most respected among English historians. In his 
Constitutional History of England, Vol. I, chap. ix, “ The 
Norman Conquest,” Bishop Stubbs presents the subject under 
the following minor titles: “Complex Results of the Conquest ;” 
“ State of Normandy; Growth of Feudalism;” “‘ Feudal Ideas 


46 


* As I have implied above, the point of view which we are explaining assumes 
that when studies of the social reality are properly centered, we shall no longer 
speak as though the ethnologists were studying one thing, the historians another, 
the economists another, the sociologists another, etc., etc. We shall perceive that, 
if we are using a valid method, so far as we are actually contributing to real 
knowledge, rather than practicing an art, or indulging in play, we are in fact all 
studying the same thing. Our particular task will require primary attention to 
certain fragments or aspects of the one thing. It will always be understood, 
however, that our results have to be completed by assimilating, within the entire 
report, the whole made up by correlation of the results of all research. Accord- 
ingly I am trying to avoid a use of language which carries the old implications. 
I do not want to say, “ ethnology deals with this subject-matter, history with that, 
economics with the other, etc.” I want to say rather that certain material with 
which historians concern themselves may be treated by the historians in such a 
way that it satisfies no general human interest, and for that reason has no value 
for the sociologist. That same material may be treated by other historians in 
such a way that, so far as it goes, it both explains and is explained by the whole 
social process. lf the former occurs, there is no fellowship between such nis- 
torians and the sociologists. If the latter is the case, the names “ historian” and 
“ sociologist ” would be appropriate merely as indicating where the two types of 
scholars respectively place the primary emphasis in their work. The historian 
would be he who puts most stress upon discovering the facts of past situations. 
The sociologist would be he who puts most stress upon the correlation of these 
facts with knowledge of the social process in general. This line of cleavage 
between types of historians was brought out very clearly in a discussion at the 
joint meeting of the American Economic Association and the American Historical 
Association at New Orleans, December, 10903 (vide Proceedings of the American 
Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 1, Part II). 
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of the Conquest ;” “ National Policy of William;” “ Introduction 
of Feudal Usages;” “ Maintenance of Old Forms;”’ “ Results of 
Changes of Administrators;” “Subordinate Changes: in Judi 
cature, in Taxation, in Ecclesiastical Affairs;”* “ Transitional 
Character of the Period.” 

We are citing an author who is among the least liable to the 
charge of belonging to the former of the two types just indicated.* 
We are not criticising his work, but abstracting from it, for pur- 
poses of illustration, a series of familiar topics which may be 
treated by either of two contrasted methods. On the one hand, 
if the items in the series were treated by the one type of historian, 
a minimum of relationship would appear between either of them 
and the others, or anything else. Each topic would be discussed 
very much as a landscape painter snatches from an environment 
an “effect”? and puts it on canvass. Volumes full of such 
detached, impressionistic sketches would go no farther toward 
making a science of history than an equal bulk of description of 
detached pieces of rock, culled from different parts of the world, 
would go toward making a science of geology. No one with the 
least impulse toward generalization can imagine that information 
of that fragmentary sort is science. It may be worth getting for 
other purposes than science, and individuals may be as well within 
their rights in busying themselves with this sort of litter, as those 
who really devote themselves to science. In itself, left in the 
uncriticised, unorganized, heterogeneous condition of facts set 
side by side, with no discrimination of relative worth, information 
about the past is of no more scientific value than the same number 
of miscellaneous items in the newspaper today. 

In the modern literature classed as “history” we accordingly 
find quaint and curious information in all stages of organization, 
from a minimum to a maximum of coherence. Our argument is 
that sociology has no part nor lot with the type of history which 
is content to find out facts and there rest its case. Like all genuine 
science, sociology is not interested in facts as such. It is interested 
only in relations, meanings, valuations, in which facts reappear in 
essentials. One fact is worth no more than another, if its corre- 


* Vide note, p. 291. 
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lation with other facts is concealed. On the other hand, every 
fact in human experience has a value of its own as an index of the 
social process that emerges in part in the fact. In so far as the 
historian hunts down facts for the purpose of finding the social 
process revealed in the facts, his interest is identical with that of 
the sociologist. The difference between them is again merely a 
difference of greater or less attention to different steps of one and 
the same approach to knowledge of the social reality. We might 
imitate a verbal distinction familiar in a related field, and say that 
as ethnography is to ethnology, so is historiography to histori- 
ology. I would by no means concede that the subject-matter of 
sociology is confined to the past. It is still more concerned with 
interpretation of the social process in the present. This term 
“historiology ”’ is suggested as a synonym for one segment of the 
are of sociology, and merely as a temporary expedient in this 
particular part of the argument. To point the contrast between 
mere discovery of details of past experience, and the work that 
the sociologists want to do, we may fairly call the former histori- 
ography and the latter historiology.® 

The real progress of the historians toward promotion of 
science is not in the line of which many of them have recently 
grown so proud. History does not become more scientific by 
shifting its attention from relatively insignificant kings and sol- 
diers to equally insignificant common folks. History becomes 
scientific in proportion as it advances from knowledge of details 
toward reconstruction of the whole in which the details have 
their place. The sociologists have entered the field of social 
science with a plea for a fair share of attention to that correlation 
of knowledge, notorious neglect of which has thus far been the 


paradox of our era of “inductive science.” 

Recurring to the titles from Stubbs, we may add that investi- 
gation of such details may, and indeed must, proceed in the first 
instance with severe disregard of collateral details. The test of 
historical work, however, is not where it begins, but where it ends. 
It is a misconception of fact and a misuse of terms to speak of any 


* All this has been anticipated and stated so conclusively by Professor Ross 
that there remains little room for discussion. (Vide loc. cit., pp. 194 ff.) 
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‘ 


program that begins and ends with details as “ scientific.” His- 
toriography as such is not science; it is merely a technique. The 
output of that technique is raw material of science. There is no 
more scientific value in knowing merely that William the Con- 
queror, or William the Red, or any of their successors in past 
centuries, did this orthat, than there is in knowing what 
Edward VII. and the Kaiser did on their yachts at Kiel last 
summer. We do not reach science till we advance from knowl- 
edge of what occurred to knowledge of the meaning of what 
occurred. On the side of the meanings of occurrences, whoever 
follows connections as far as they can be traced, whether he calls 
himself historian or sociologist, pursues the essential sociological 


interest.’ 

" Tarde charges both historian and sociologist with attention to the particular 
in disregard of the general. For instance, he says that physicists, chemists, and 
physiologists * show us the subject of their science only on the side of its charac- 
teristic resemblances and repetitions; they prudently conceal its corresponding 
heterogeneities and transformations (or transsubstantiations).” He then alleges a 
contrast in the case of the social sciences as follows: ‘ The historian and sociolo- 
gist, on the contrary, veil the regular and monotonous face of social facts — that 
part in which they are alike and repeat themselves — and show us only their acci- 
dental and interesting, their infinitely novel and diversified, aspect. If our subject 
were, for example, the Gallo-Romans, the historian, even the philosophical his- 
torian, would not think of leading us, step by step, through conquered Gaul in 
order to show us how every word, rite, edict, profession, custom, craft, law, or 
military manoeuvre, how in short every special idea or need which had been 
introduced from Rome, had begun to spread from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, and 
to win its way after more or less vigorous fighting against old Celtic customs 
and ideas, to the mouths and arms and hearts and minds of all the enthusiastic 
Gallic imitators of Rome and Caesar. At any rate, if our historian had once led 
us on this long journey, he would not make us repeat it for every Latin word or 
grammatical form, for every ritualistic form in the Roman religion, for every 
military manoeuvre that was taught to the legionaries by their officer-instructors, 
for every variety of Roman architecture, for temple, basilica, theater, hippodrome, 
aqueduct, and atriumed villa, for every school-taught verse of Virgil or Horace, 
for every Roman law, or for every artistic or industrial process in Roman civiliza- 
tion that had been faithfully and continuously transmitted from pedagogues and 
craftsmen to pupils and apprentices. And yet it is only at this price that we can 
get at an exact estimate of the great amount of regularity which obtains in even 
the most fluctuating societies.” The Laws of Imitation; English by Parsons, New 
York, 1903, pp. 8, 9. Whether Tarde is right or not in grouping historians and 
sociologists equally under this censure, our point is substantially the one that he 
makes: viz., that knowledge does not pass from scraps into science until its 
regularities are recognized and their laws discovered. The sociologists rather than 
the historians are making the fight for use of this theorem in the social sciences. 
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Happily it is impossible for the most atomistically minded 
historiographer utterly to overlook the pointings of each event or 
situation toward connections with other events and situations. 
Even a list of topics like the one we have cited at random testifies 
of this necessity. ‘“ Results,” “state,” “ growth,” “ policy,” “in- 
troduction,” “‘ maintenance,” “ transitional,” are all terms of rela- 
tionship. Moreover, the relationships implied are not merely 
those of nearness in time or space, nor of series. They are 
relationships of working-with, of process. This process may be 
contemplated merely within an arbitrarily restricted area; e. g., 
causes and effects so far as they appear in contrasts between the 
before and the after of relations of classes, of economic systems, 
of constitutional principles, of legal enactments, of social customs, 
of religious conventions in a certain population. In this case there 
is rudimentary, but narrowly restricted, recognition that specific 
knowledge gets its value by correlation with other knowledge. 
The interest of the historian converges toward that of the sociolo- 
gist in the precise degree in which the former desires to advance 
from knowledge of occurrences as such, not merely to their imme- 
diate correlations, but to their last discoverable meanings as 
indexes of the whole process of social evolution. At one extreme 
is sheer interest in bare details. At the other extreme is interest 
that rates everything short of dynamic interpretation of the details 
as mere preliminary. 

The same distinction may be stated in terms of discrimination 
between the economic and the sociological interest. Again, it 
should be urged with all emphasis that every use of words which 
implies an exclusive division of subject-matter among the social 
sciences is merely a convenient concession to a condition which 
the progress of science should at least mitigate. As we have 
said above, from the sociological view-point different workers in 
the social sciences are not working on different kinds of material. 
They are merely carrying on different divisions of labor upon one 
material. That material is human experience in general. The 
total purpose of social science, up to the point where it ceases to 
be mere knowledge and begins to pass over into power, is to dis- 
cover the meanings of human experience. Our present illustration 
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should bring out another real difference between degrees oi 
approach toward this end. 

In his Grundriss der allgemeimen J olkswirtschaftslehre, 
Book II, chap. vii, Professor Schmoller draws the outlines of a 
description of modern forms of industrial enterprise. His sub 
titles are as follows: “ The Conception of Industrial Enterprise 
(Unternehmung);” “Its Starting-Points, Trade, Labor, Com 
munity, Family;”’ “The Development of Rural Economic Enter 
prise; ’ “ Hand Labor;”’ “ Movements in the Direction of Larger 
Enterprises and Organizations in Community and Corporate 
Form up to 1800;”’ “ Domestic Industry (das Verlagssystem) ; 
“Modern Enterprise, Wholesale Business, the Factory;”’ “The 
Social Problem of Large Business ;”’ “ Public Stock Companies ;”’ 
“The Newer Economic Associations;” “The Combinations of 
Traders and Promoters, Syndicates, Rings, and Trusts;” “Con 
clusion, Bird's-eye View of the Social Constitution of Industry, 
Particularly of Capitalistic Enterprise.” 

Instead of selecting our illustration from economic topics 
which are extremely fractional, as it would be easy to do, we pre- 
fer to take specimens of a sort more representative of recent ten 
dencies. In the above titles we have references to economic 
phenomena of highly developed and complex types. Correlation 
of most intricate nature is implied in all such analyses. Can there 
be any room in the premises for any scientific interest distinct 
from and in addition to the economic interest? The answer 
depends entirely upon the extension which the economists claim 
or allow for their interest. As in the case of the historians, the 
subject-matter may be so defined as to merge the economic interest 
at last completely with that of the sociologist.? On the other hand, 


* Third edition, Leipzig, 1900. 


*For a striking illustration of the tendency among recent economists to see 
these things essentially as the sociologists see them, vide SomBart, Der moderne 
Kapitalismus, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. xxv ff. Professor Sombart is not directly 
discussing the relationship which we have in mind. His argument virtually 
amounts to a special application of the general principle which we are formulating 
i. e., to know any economic relationship fully, its connections have to be traced 
with the whole process of human activities. Thus: ‘“ Was namlich von dem 
Wirtschaftstheoretiker der Zukunft verlangt werden wird, sind wieder lange 
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the economic interest may be so circumscribed that attention is 
restricted to an economic mechanism merely as such, an endless 
chain composed of the main links, capital, labor, production, con- 
sumption. In proportion as this latter is the case, the economic 
activities of life are wrested by an intellectual tour de force from 
the real social process, and are looked upon as an entity suffi- 
cient unto itself. From the sociological view-point, economic 
activities are merely a division of the manifestations of the human 


process as a whole. That process begins with the power of indi- 


viduals to feel wants, and to act in response to the stimulus of 
wants. It continues through limitless cycles of differentiation of 
wants, of individual types characterized by variations of wants, of 
groupings of individuals incidental to effort to satisfy the wants, 
and of institutions and other achievements deposited in the course 
of this incessant endeavor. To the sociologist every type of indi- 
vidual, every combination of activities, every institution, whether 
economic, political, artistic, scientific, or religious, is of interest, 
not for its separate self, but so far as it can shed or reflect light 
about the articulations and the motivations of the process as a 
whole, in which each detail in its own degree is an incident. With- 
out involving ourselves in a boundary dispute with the psycholo- 
gists, we may repeat that the sociological interest begins with 
individuals feeling wants. How do those wants bring them into 
contact with other individuals feeling wants? How do the indi- 
viduals thus in contact modify each other’s wants? How do the 
wants of the separate individuals become a species of environment, 
conditioning all the individuals? How does the reaction between 
the elements, 7. e., individuals, physical environment, and social 
environment, become complex, and ever more complex, in the pro- 
gressively varying reaction of cause and effect within the com- 
bination? How do types of want, and of individual and social 
contact, and of environment result from the different stages of 
this process? What significance, at any stage of the process, have 


Gedankenreihen, die heute ganz aus der Mode gekommen zu sein scheinen. Der 
Theoretiker von heute bastelt fast immer ein beobachtetes Phanomen an die 
nachstliegende Ursache an, wenn er es nicht vorzieht, durch Messung an einem 


bereitgehaltenen (meist ethischen) Massstabe seiner Herr zu werden, etc., etc. 
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details, or groups of details, or systems of details, as means of 
interpreting the process? Thus, from the sociological point of 
view, either a group of economic facts, or the economic system of 
an age or a Civilization, or the economic theory of a culture epoch, 
is each in its way merely a term in the whole proposition which 
sociology is trying to formulate. The human interest is in know- 
ing the human whole. The sociologists have broken into the 
goodly fellowship of the social scientists, and have thus far found 
themselves frankly unwelcome guests. They have a mission, 
however, which will not always be unrecognized. Their part in 
the whole work of knowing the human reality is to counteract the 
tendency of specialists to follow centrifugal impulses so far that 
social science will split into fragments which cannot be reorgan- 
ized into a unified body of knowledge. Sociology stands first for 
the co-ordinating stage in the knowing process. Recognition of 
its legitimacy and its necessity is merely a question of time. 

To recapitulate: the sociologists are attempting to show that 
salvation of the social sciences from sterility must be worked out, 
not by microscopic description and analysis of details alone, but 
by such correlation and generalization of particulars that the 
whole social process will be intelligible. The limits of this paper 
restrict discussion to that phase of sociological theory in which 
intellectual apprehension is uppermost. From the human stand- 
point no science is an end in itself. The proximate end of all 
science is organization into action. The ultimate interest of the 
sociologists, therefore, is in turning knowledge of the social pro- 
cess into more intelligent promotion of the process. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 
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HAS ILLINOIS THE BEST LAWS IN THE COUNTRY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN? 

Mr. W. L. Boning, superintendent of compulsory education 
of Chicago, in an article published in the Juvenile Court Record 
for August, 1904, makes the statement that “ Illinois now has the 
best laws in the country to protect its children.””’ Mr. Bodine’s 
position and the importance of the subject together warrant a 
careful consideration of this statement. 

The superintendent of compulsory education of the second 
city in the republic is in a position to know the strength and weak- 
ness of the laws affecting the children in his community. If his 
estimate of them is correct, the fact is of great importance, par- 
ticularly during the present year when a large number of legis- 
latures will be asked to consider and enact measures for the 
protection of children. 

Because Illinois is the third great manufacturing state in the 
Union (coming next after New York and Pennsylvania), and 
because of the influence of Chicago, many states have in times 
past imitated the legislation of Illinois dealing with child-labor 
and compulsory education. 

If the best laws in the country are those of Illinois, it is 
desirable that they should be largely used as models in framing 
measures for other states. If, however, they are not yet the best 
laws, it would be unfortunate to have them thus copied, and their 
avoidable defects or omissions embodied in the laws of states 
which might otherwise move forward more rapidly and directly 
toward the effective protection of all their children. 

For the sake of the children of Illinois, also, the correctness of 
this statement should be carefully considered. If there are still 
aspects of the Illinois law which compare unfavorably with the 
statutes of other states, it is desirable in the interests of the 
children that the facts should be known and the defects remedied. 
For Illinois aspires to afford her children the best protection. 

The progress achieved during the past twelve years in the 
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enactment, and even more in the enforcement, of laws for the 
protection of children in Illinois amounts to a revolution, and 
has placed Illinois in 1904 where Massachusetts has stood since 
1894. The present law of Illinois is copied, with some modifica- 
tions, from that of Massachusetts, which it excels only in respect 
to the hours of labor of children and the inclusion of telegraph 
messenger and office boys, the latter excellence of the Illinois law 
being offiset, however, by the fact that in Boston the street occu- 
pations of children (peddling, selling newspapers, and blacking 
shoes) are regulated, as they have not yet been in the cities of 
Illinois. As to the hours of labor, the Illinois law excels that of 
Massachusetts in that it permits children to work only eight 
hours in a day, forty-eight hours in a week, and not after 7 Pp. m.; 
while Massachusetts permits children to work ten hours in a day, 
fifty-eight hours in a week, and until 9 o'clock at night. Massa- 
chusetts has, however, fallen out of the first rank of the states in 
her care of her children, being supplanted in that noble position 
by New York and Colorado. 

Is it true that Illinois now has the best laws in the country for 
the protection of the children? 

There are two objective tests which can be applied in seeking 
an answer to this question. One test is that which is afforded by 
the decennial census of the United States, which reveals the 
effectiveness (or the incompetence) with which the states are 
dealing with the education of their children, by revealing the 
numbers and the percentages of the children between the ages of 
ten and fourteen years, in each of the states, who can read and 
write. 

The second test is an annual one and is applied locally by 
each community for itself. This is the departure of the pupils 
from the schools, their age, and their recorded acquirements at 
the moment of departure. 

Where pupils virtually all complete the work of eight years 
of the curriculum of the public schools, the laws for the protection 
of the children are thereby shown to be working efficiently. It is 
claimed by citizens of Colorado that this is the case in the schools 
of Denver. Where, however, the pupils fall out of school after 
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finishing the work of the first, second, third, and fourth years, as 
appears to be common in many large manufacturing centers, 


Chicago among the number (where only a minority of the 
pupils complete the work of the first five years of the public 
schools), there the laws for the protection of the children appear 
to need further amendment. 

Let us apply these two objective tests to the laws of Illinois. 
It is by no means ancient history that between 1890 and 1900 
Illinois fell from the sixth to the fifteenth position in the scale of 
the states, when they are graded according to the ability of their 
children between the ages of ten and fourteen years to read and 
write. This means that up to the year 1900 fourteen states had 
proceeded more effectively with the task of abolishing illiteracy 
than Illinois. These states are Nebraska, Iowa, Oregon, Ohio, 
Kansas, Indiana, Connecticut, Utah, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New York. In Ig10 
this test will be applied again. It will be a matter of the highest 
interest to observe whether Illinois will then have regained the 
points in the scale of the states which were lost in 18g0—1900. 
If the statement is correct that the laws for the protection of her 
children are the best in the country, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the fact will then manifest itself in the total abolition of 
illiteracy among children of sound mind who have been in the 
country as much as one school year. 

The following tables show both the actual number of illiterate 
children in each state in 1900, and the percentage of illiterates 
compared with the whole number of children of the age men- 
tioned, for both 1890 and 1900. In the first table the second 
column shows the number of illiterate children in each state in 
1900, those states standing nearest the top which have the least 
number of illiterates, and those states nearest the bottom which 
have the largest number of illiterates. 

CENSUS 1900. 


(Population, Vol. I1, Part II, Table 65, p. 422.) 
ILLITERATE CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF TEN AND FOURTEEN YEARS IN EACH 
STATE. 
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District of Columbia .......... 398 

8,389 10. District of Columbia ..... 

4,044 14. New Hampshire ......... 


Miesiasippi 44,334 26. Massachusetts ........... 1,547 
New Hampeohire 2,069 
836 36. West Virginia ........... 5,819 
691 41. Indian Territory ........ 12,172 
South Carolina 53,596 48. 21,247 


34,612 48. North Carolina .........-. 51,190 
West Virginia .............-- $0. Louisiana 55,691 


The United States.......579,947 The United States....... 579,947 


2 CENT. ABLE TO READ AND WRITE AMONG PERSONS TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


99.63 Massachusetts ............. 99.17. 
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Connecticut Nebraska 
Utah . New York 
Massachusetts . Wisconsin 
Michigan Minnesota 
Washington Oregon 
Minnes ta Michigan 
Wiscons. n Indiana 

New York California 
Illinois New Jersey 
Wyoming . Pennsylvania 
Vermont Washington 
South Dakota d Maine 
California Vermont 
Pennsylvania - South Dakota 
New Jersey Colorado 
Idaho New Hampshire 
Colorado Montana 

New Hampshire Utah 

District of Columbia q Wyoming 
Rhode Island ‘ Idaho 
Montana . Rhode Island 
Maine North Dakota 
North Dakota y District of Columbia 
Oklahoma Missouri 
Missouri Nevada 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Maryland 4 Delaware 
West Virginia . Maryland 
Nevada West Virginia 
Kentucky Texas 

Texas Kentucky 
Florida i Florida 
Tennessee Tennessee 
Virginia 33 Arizona 
Arkansas 3. Arkansas 

New Mexico Virginia 
North Carolina q Mississippi 
Arizona . New Mexico 
Mississippi J North Carolina 
Georgia Georgia 
Indian Territory Alabama 
Alabama ‘ South Carolina 
South Carolina Louisiana 
Louisiana 


It may be urged that the relative illiteracy is not a fair test of 
the excellence of the laws for the protection of children; for the 
agricultural states of the Northwest, having neither vast foreign 
immigration nor highly developed manufacture and commerce, 
are confronted by no such task as the education of the immigrant 
children who flood Chicago and are tempted to remain illiterate 
by reason of the opportunities for employment for all comers. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that the task of Washington, 
or of Nebraska, may be lighter than that of Illinois, what is to be 
said of the present relation of Illinois to New York? Why should 
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New York stand higher in the percentage scale than Illinois? 
Why should it have, in fact, only 704 more illiterate children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen years than Illinois? New 
York has more immigrants, more manufacture, more commerce, 
of the character which absorbs the labor of children; why, then, 
should it have only 704 more illiterate children between the ages 
of ten and fourteen years, and stand higher in the percentage 
table than Illinois? 

The answer to this is that its laws have long been, and still 
are, better than those of Illinois in one important particular; 
namely, the requirement that children under the age of sixteen 
years must be able to read and write English before they begin 
to work in manufacture. This law has been in force since 1892. 
For twelve years, therefore, the schools of New York city have 
been flooded with pupils between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, eager to learn to read and write English in order to be able 
to go to work. And the results are visible in the decennial census 
of 1900. 

It is, however, not immigration, nor commerce, nor manu- 
facture, which determines the amount of illiteracy among chil- 
dren; but the excellence or the defects of the laws of the states. 
If immigration, manufacture, and commerce made the burden of 
illiteracy too great for the laws to master, New York should 
stand at the foot of all the states, for it has all three in greater 
degree than any other state. Instead of this, however, we find at 
the bottom of the list of all the states exactly those which are 
crying out for more immigration, commerce, and manufacture; 
namely, the great agricultural states of the South. 

The second test — the departure of the pupils from the schools 
and their recorded acquirement at the moment of departure — can 
be applied at any moment, in any city, by a scrutiny of the rolls of 
the different classes in the public schools. 

Colorado requires the completion of the work of the first eight 
years of the public schools, or an equivalent in work done in other 
schools or at home. The pupils must be ready to enter the high 
schools. An examination of the rolls, showing the age and the 
class reached by all the pupils at the time of leaving school, 
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would settle the question of school attendance between Colorado 
and Illinois. It is much to be wished that such an examination 
might be made in both states, but especially in Chicago. 
Meanwhile it is obvious that that statute which requires them 
to complete the whole work of the first eight years of the schools 
affords better protection to the children than that which, like the 
statutes of Illinois, merely requires pupils to attend school until 
they reach the age of fourteen years, regardless of what they 
learn or fail to learn, and supplements this perfunctory attendance 
by the demand that such as have not learned to read and write 
must thereafter attend a night school. Reading fluently and 
writing legibly are very elastic terms. Children are sometimes 
described as able to read fluently when they can repeat in parrot 
fashion a few lines of the first reader. It is related that, after a 
change of administration in New York city, the reader used for 
testing children who came to get their “ working papers’’ was 


changed by the examiner at the office of the board of health, and 
many children failed during the next week because they had been 
taught by their older brothers and sisters to read just that por- 
tion of the previous reader which had been used for years as the 


test for all comers. In Chicago the writer has known many 
pupils who dropped out of the third-year class in the schools, 
nominally able to read, but so little habituated to reading that 
after two or three years they had wholly lost the art. 

New York, while requiring a smaller amount of completed 
school work than Colorado, goes much farther in this direction 
than Illinois; for New York requires that, before leaving school, 
pupils shall have had, since the thirteenth birthday, 130 days’ 
attendance in school, in which they must have received instruction 
in “reading, writing, geography, English grammar, and the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic up to and including frac- 
tions.” This is the work which a child would normally complete 
who entered school at the age of six years and was regularly 
promoted to the age of twelve years. The statute having taken 
effect in 1903, it appears that the number of pupils is very large 
who have spent the years in school, but have not completed the 
required work and achieved the required promotions. 
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The immediate effect of this beneficent statute is to stimulate 
teachers to get the pupils along more regularly and speedily 
through the grades and toward the completion of the required 
minimum of work. 

Equally marked is the effect of the new law upon the board 
of education and the superintendents as a stimulus toward pro- 
viding means for helping the pupils forward. 

By the establishment of special classes for the deaf, the dull, 
the crippled, and the recent immigrants over the age of twelve 
years, the normal children are freed from the presence of those 
who might be dragging backward, and wasting the time of the 
teacher and the normal children, hindering their regular advance- 
ment. School nurses to the number of forty, co-operating with 
the school physicians in New York city, follow up the pupils 
dismissed by reason of contagion or vermin, and get them back 
into school at the earliest possible moment, thus playing the part 
of scientific attendance agents, improving the regularity of attend- 
ance at school, and helping the pupils to cover the required work 
before the arrival of the fourteenth birthday. 

Play centers, where the pupils spend in peaceful, useful, 
directed play the afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays (for- 
merly so fruitful of that idleness which leads to petty offending), 
contribute to the intelligence and good behavior of the school 
children and to their ability to cover the required work before 
reaching the age of fourteen years. It is necessary to visit the 
roof gardens on the school buildings in the summer evenings, and 
to see the thousands of children under the direction of teachers 
and caretakers, dancing happily and decorously to the music of 
the bands furnished by the board of education of New York city, 
before it is possible to appreciate what New York is doing for the 
protection of its children from the temptations of the streets. 

Excellent as is the effect of the statutory requirement of speci- 
fied school work to be completed before the child leaves school, 
in stimulating efforts of teachers, superintendents, and members 
of the board of education, it is perhaps more far-reaching in its 
influence upon parents of pupils who are to be wage-earners, 
inducing them to keep the children in school with greater regu- 
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larity than ever before, in order that they may not miss the 
required promotions and thus be detained in school after the four- 
teenth birthday. The laws of Colorado and New York by this 
means place a premium upon regularity in attending school from 
the day of entrance at the age of six years, saying virtually to the 
parent: “ Your child must go to school until the sixteenth birth- 
day. If, however, you keep him up to his work so well that he 
completes a certain portion of the curriculum by the time the four- 
teenth birthday arrives, he may then leave school and begin to 
work.” Both states enforce fines and imprisonment upon parents 
who disobey the compulsory-attendance law. The parent is thus 
treated in both these states according to the methods of the best 
modern pedagogy —the reward of virtue and the penalty of evil- 
doing following rationally upon the line of conduct selected by 
the parent. 

Illinois, on the other hand, ends the term of compulsory school 
attendance at the age of fourteen years for all who can read and 
write, and requires beyond that merely attendance at night school. 
Thus, although parents are punished by fine or imprisonment if 
pupils play truant, exactly as in New York and Colorado, they 
have none of the stimulus, such as fathers in those states enjoy, 
for getting the pupils forward through a required amount of 
school work. While Illinois punished three hundred parents in 
one year for the truancy of their children, New York and 
Colorado (while they, too, punished parents of truants) were 
stimulating thousands of fathers, mothers, and children to regular 
school attendance on the part of the children in order that these 
might complete the allotted task by the arrival of the fourteenth 
birthday. 

One of the proverbial difficulties in the way of the perfect 
enforcement of child-labor and compulsory-education laws is that 
of proving the age of the child which is alleged to be fourteen or 
sixteen years old, and therefore exempt from further school 
requirements or restrictions upon its work, while in truth the 
child may be but eleven or twelve years old. The demand that 
the child must, in addition to being fourteen years old, have com- 
pleted a certain amount of school work is found, in practice, to 
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strengthen the age restriction of the child-labor law very effect- 
ively. Of what use is it for a parent to swear falsely that a lad is 
fourteen years of age when he is eleven, if he must continue in 
school until he has finished the work of the first five years, or the 
first eight years? The temptation to perjury on the part of par- 
ents is thus reduced, to say nothing of the borrowing of passports 
and other records. 

New York state, however, reinforces the age requirement of 
the child-labor law still further by having every child examined 
by a physician of the local board of health, who signs and files in 
the office of the board a statement that the child is, in his opinion, 
of the normal stature of a child of fourteen years, and is in good 
health. This is an excellent safeguard for the undersized, anemic 
children who are clever and faithful enough to finish the work of 
the first five years of the curriculum in five or in six years, and 
whose greedy parents would gladly turn the achievement to 
account, not by giving the child the due reward of its faithfulness 
in the shape of more opportunity for school life, but by crowding 
it into a sweatshop or the messenger service. 

While two states, Colorado and New York, thus excel Illinois 
in requiring a stipulated amount of school work of the children 
before letting them leave school, twenty states excel Illinois in 
the length of the term of required school attendance. Tweive 
states require the children to attend school to the age of sixteen 
years (unless the children are at work under restrictions which, in 
several states, are rigidly guarded). These twelve states are 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. Besides these, eight other states require 
children to attend school to the age of fifteen years. These are 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. It is an interesting item that of these 
twenty states, which require more years of school attendance than 
does Illinois, eleven are included in the list of fourteen states 
which in 1900 had reduced their child illiteracy more nearly to 
zero than Illinois had succeeded in doing. Thus, although a 
larger percentage of the children were able to read and write at 
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the age of fourteen years than in Illinois, these states still kept 
them longer in school. 

When thus tested by the two available objective tests — the 
decennial census and the departure of the children from school, 
considered in connection with the age at which they are permitted 
to go and the acquirement required at the time of leaving — 
Illinois appears not to have the best laws in the country for the 
protection of the children. There are, however, some further 
comparisons which can profitably be made. 

A law which far excels any in force at the present time in its 
effective defense of the interests of childhood is the unique statute 
of Colorado which defines the delinquencies with which a child 
under the age of sixteen years may be charged, and holds the 
parent, guardian, or other adult person responsible who con- 
tributes to the delinquency of a child. 

Excellent as is the truancy law of Illinois, it is limited in its 
operation to the seasons when the schools are in session. But the 
delinquencies of children know no such limitations. Boys commit 
petty offenses out of school hours, on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
during vacation. Moreover, the compulsory-education law of 
Illinois ceases to take effect upon a child when he reaches the 
fourteenth birthday, unless, being illiterate, he may be required 
to attend a night school until he has either learned to read and 
write, or reaches the age of sixteen years. If a boy in Chicago 
buys cigarettes wherewith to stupefy himself and render his 
school attendance useless, the truancy law is of little value to 
him. If he spends the hours after school in picking coal from 
a railroad track, at the risk of his life, it is not the truancy 
law which meets his case. What such boys need is the pro- 
tection of a law which would bring into court the mother and 
the cigarette dealer, in the case of the former; and the railway 
officials who fail to police their tracks, together with the family 
who profit by the child’s thefts, in the case of the latter. 

The law of Colorado holds responsible, for all the delinquen- 
cies of all the children until they reach the age of sixteen years, 
all those adult persons who contribute to such delinquencies. If 
a boy fetches beer for the family, the man who sells him the beer 
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and the family who send him to fetch it are alike held responsible. 
If a boy carries telegrams to a disreputable house, the operator 
who sends him is liable to a fine or to jail for a year. The boy 
who steals rides on a coal train involves the conductor in his 
delinquency; and the junk dealers find it unprofitable to purchase 
junk from children whose detection involves a year in jail for 
the adult participant in their offenses. 

The child in Colorado thus has the fullest benefit of a rigid 
compulsory-education law, and also of this wide-embracing 
enforcement of adult responsibility. Colorado goes beyond the 
enforcement of parental responsibility, and includes with it adult 
responsibility. Whoever contributes to the delinquency of a child 
is responsible before the law of Colorado. 

Mr. Bodine makes the statement that “every juvenile cor- 
rective institution in Chicago is overstuffed with boys who are 
there largely because their parents have not taken enough interest 
in their education.” This statement, being unquestionably true, 
affords a powerful argument for the prompt adoption in Illinois 
of the Colorado juvenile delinquency law, for the purpose of 
reinforcing the compulsory-education law through all those 
periods to which, by its very nature, it cannot apply; namely, 
holidays and the two years between the fourteenth and the six- 
teenth birthdays. When all the juvenile institutions of Chicago 
are overcrowded, it would be folly to try to get on with one of two 
excellent laws for reducing the number of delinquent children, 
when both laws can easily be had. 

Mr. Bodine makes the prophecy: “‘ We shall always have cor- 
rective institutions, but the punishment of parents will keep them 
from being overcrowded.” The people of Colorado say in effect: 
“Tf we must have corrective institutions, let us keep the children 
out of them as far as possible, and fine and imprison adults 
instead.” And there appears to be a certain fine justice in sup- 
porting the efforts of parents to bring their chitdren up right- 
eously, by punishing those persons who defeat these efforts. Why 
should the whole burden of punishment fall upon fathers and 
mothers, while offenders outside the family who tempt the chil- 
dren go free? 
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Underlying the effective legislation of Colorado for the pro- 
tection of the children is the fact that the voting constituency in 
that enlightened state has, for eleven years, included all the 
mothers, the teachers, and all the other interested women in the 
community. It is impossible to overstate the value to the children 
of this vast body of people in the electorate who are by nature, by 
training, and by the usages of our national life chiefly occupied 
with the bringing up of children and youth. It is a nobler form 
of the enforcement of the responsibility of all the adults for all 
the children in the community. Illinois has not, and cannot have, 
the best laws for the protection of the children until all the 
mothers, teachers, and other women vote, and thus completely 
share the responsibility, as they have long done in Colorado. In 
order to have the best laws in the country for the protection of 
the children, Illinois would need to possess, in addition to its own 
truancy law, and that wider measure of Colorado for enforcing 
the responsibility of adults who contribute to the delinquency of 
children, the complete enfranchisement of the women. 

The statutes of Illinois possess several points of unquestioned 
excellence, none of which are, however, peculiar to themselves. 
One of the best requirements is that children shall not work 
after 7 o'clock at night. This is excelled by the Michigan 
statute which prohibits the employment of children after 6 Pp. M. 
Another excellent point is the legal limit of eight hours imposed 
upon the working day of children under the age of sixteen years. 
This provision, however, is found in the laws of Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Montana, and Utah, as well as in those of Illinois. An 
admirable provision in the laws of Illinois is that which prohibits 
the employment of children in occupations dangerous to the 
health. This also is common to the laws of Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Colorado, and several other states. 

Among the most important laws for the protection of children 
are those which deal with child-labor. No form of child-labor is 
more injurious than the street occupations. In five years of resi- 
dence in New York city the writer has not seen one girl under 
the age of sixteen years engaged in selling papers, or any other 
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articles, upon the streets, or in begging. Can as much be said for 
Chicago? 

This absence of girls from the street trades is due to the very 
rigid provision in the penal code holding parents and guardians 
responsible for girls, and guilty of cruelty when they are per 
mitted thus to work under the age of sixteen years. Under the 
statute of 1903, newsboys under the age of fourteen years are 


required to wear badges loaned to them by the board of education 
of New York city. They must not work under the age of ten 
years, or during school hours, or after 10 o'clock at night. They 


must be able to read and write. They receive their badges (gratis) 
in connection with licenses, for which the parents must apply with 
the children, and for the children’s compliance with which the 
adults are held responsible. A similar law of Massachusetts is in 
force in Boston. Have the laws of Illinois any such provisions? 

There is no good measure for the protection of children in 
the laws of Illinois which cannot be found in the laws of other 
states also. But there are several excellent provisions missing 
from the Illinois laws which could be embodied in them with 
immense advantage to the children of Illinois. 

To recapitulate briefly: It appears that the laws of Illinois 
for the protection of children are excelled by those of twenty 
states, which require their children to attend school to the age of 
fifteen or sixteen years, while Illinois permits all who can read 
and write to leave school at the age of fourteen years, merely 
demanding attendance at night school of those between fourteen 
and sixteen years who have not yet learned to read and write. 
They are excelled by those of two states (Colorado and New 
York) which require pupils both to reach the age of fourteen 
years and also to complete a certain amount of school work before 
leaving school. They are excelled by those of New York in 
numerous respects, among which one is the requirement that chil- 
dren before beginning work shall be declared by a physician of the 
local board of health to be of normal stature of a child of fourteen 
years and in good health; and another is that requirement, which 
has been on the statute books of New York since 1893, that 
children, before beginning work, be able to read and write. 
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The number of children at work in Illinois grows by leaps and 
bounds. The demand for children’s work presses unceasingly as 
the improvement of machinery renders the children available 
and the increasing immigration furnishes them by thousands to 
meet the demand. To pause in the process of improving the laws 
for the protection of the children means the growth of illiteracy 
and child-labor. To gain upon these evils, new and progressive 
measures must be adopted year after year, as rapidly as public 
opinion can be educated. To be satisfied with less than the best 
would be unworthy of the third greatest state and the second city 
in the republic. 

If, however, Illinois is to rise again from the fifteenth to the 
lost sixth place in the scale of the states, as shown in the census of 
1890-1900; and, still more, if Illinois is to acquire that which she 
has never yet possessed, namely, standing in the front rank of the 
states which take enlightened care of their children, it will be 
necessary to avoid all vainglorious boasting and face the facts as 
they are, realizing that a large task awaits the legislature. For 
it will be necessary to enact comprehensive measures, covering 
the following twelve important points: 

1. A required amount of the work in the curriculum of the 
public schools to be covered by all the children, either in the public 
schools or in private schools, or in some other manner (in insti- 
tutions or at home), preferably the work of the first eight years, 
as in Colorado. 

2. Required school attendance to the age of sixteen years, 
except for children exempted after compliance with the foregoing 
school requirement. 

3. A physician’s examination of all the children at the time of 
beginning work, and the filing of a signed statement of a physi- 
cian of the local board of health that at the time of the examina- 
tion the child is of the normal stature of a child of fourteen years 
and in good health. 

4. School physicians, with powers much enlarged beyond 
those of the present medical visitors of the Chicago schools. 

5. School nurses provided by the local board of health. 

6. Special classes in the schools on a large scale, not only for 
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the deaf and crippled as now, but for all the recently immigrated 
children over the age of ten years, and for the pupils who are 
subnormal, but not idiotic. 

7. Play centers under the charge of the local board of 
education. 

8. Branch libraries in the public school, to reinforce the school 
work in the English language. 

g. Regulation of the street occupations for children under the 
age of sixteen years, prohibiting the employment of girls. 

10. The Pennsylvania prohibition of the employment of boys 
under the age of sixteen years underground in mines. 

11. The Colorado law enforcing adult responsibility for the 
delinquency of children under the age of sixteen years. 

12. The admission to the electorate of the women of the state, 
in order that the mothers, the teachers, and the rest of the women 
interested in children may help with the enactment and the 
enforcement of laws for the welfare of the children. 

FLORENCE KELLEY, 
Corresponding Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


New York City. 
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DEFINITION OF A SOCIAL POLICY RELATING TO 
THE DEPENDENT GROUP. 

THE subject of the social treatment of dependents has been 
approached through several different disciplines, according to 
the previous training and bias of the investigator and writer. 
The economists have dealt with the topic as a problem of finance, 
of public expenditure, and of production, wages, and the distribu- 
tion of the product of industry. Since the money spent in public 
relief must be raised by taxation, and since the method of giving 
relief affects the efficiency of labor and the rate of wages, the 
economists were right in giving serious attention to this matter.” 
The Poor Law has naturally been treated by legal writers, because 
it was a vital part of the system of control by governments in all 
modern countries, especially in northern Europe and the English 
colonies and their offspring. The “police power” of the state 
covers this function.® 

The older “ moral philosophy” or “moral science” sought to 
answer the question: “ What is our duty to the very poor, and 
how can we best fulfil that duty?” In reality, that is one problem 
of what may be called a branch of social science, differentiated 
as “social technology.” * For the steps that we take in accumulat- 
ing facts about the Dependent Group — in the classification of 
subgroups, in the determination of causes, in the statistical meas- 
urement of misery, and in the definition of social aims— all cul- 


minate and find their supreme value in their contribution to the 
solution of this question: ‘ What is our duty to the helpless poor 


and how may we best fulfil that duty?” 

* Read at the Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, September 23, 1904. 
American conditions were chiefly considered in this paper. 

? Here may be mentioned, among many, Malthus, Chalmers, J. S. Mill, Fawcett, 
Roscher. 

* See E. Freunp, Police Power, 1904. 

* My article, AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Socio.Locy, January, 1901. 
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When we come to deal with special classes of dependents, we 
encounter a series of professional disciplines and arts. For 
example, the care of the insane is a branch of the medical art, and 
only alienists who devote their lives to this department are trusted 
to speak with highest authority. This is also true of the public 
care of epileptics. The care of the feeble-minded, idiots, and 
imbeciles is chiefly a matter of a pedagogical specialty, although 
medicine and surgery lend important aid, as in physical culture, 
the thyroid treatment, etc. The care of normal dependent chil- 
dren is best determined by considerations of general education, 
and here we are brought into the field of the teacher and to the 
problems of domestic institutions. 

It thus appears that the study of the social treatment of depen- 
dents makes drafts on almost all the funds of human knowledge, 
uses all the methods and results of investigation, and employs in 
turn all the great institutional agencies of the community. 

This essay does not profess to announce for the first time any 
new discoveries or results of special original investigations as yet 
unpublished, but rather to mark the present stage of knowledge 
on the matter before us, and to indicate some of the points on the 
frontier of experiment and research where further data are 
needed. If, in thus restating the subject, some slight increment to 
science may be added, it will be incidental to the main purpose of 
the exposition. 

Any attempt to describe even the system of charity in one 
country would result in a dry, tedious, and disappointing sketch. 
The essential features of modern methods fill a large volume, and 
detailed accounts require many volumes.® 

It would seem expedient to select a theme which will lead us 
to consider the most recent and successful endeavor of students of 
social science, (1) to construct a special discipline which is clearly 
marked off by its subject-matter and is deserving of independent 
and systematic treatment; and (2) to consider a method of tak- 
ing up particular problems of practice, so as to guide experiment 
into the most economical and promising paths. 


* Modern Charity Systems, by the writer and others (The Macmillan Co., 1904). 
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SOCIAL POLICY TOWARD DEPENDENTS 


I. 


A social policy is not aimless and irrational, but moves toward 
an end, seeks to realize a good. Soon or late, social science, in the 
course of its development and specialization, must encounter the 
problem of values and standards which does not complicate the 
studies of inorganic nature, as chemistry, physics, and astronomy, 
and only incidentally biology. Thus, for example, we are form- 
ing judgments as to the best methods of dealing with dependents. 
What do we mean by “best” ? We are really thinking of the 
welfare of dependents and of the people of the community of 
which they are members. Many specific ends we have in mind; 
as the restoration of the sick and the insane to health, or the 
mitigation of distress when cure is impossible; the improvement 
of the touch, hearing, sight, and skill of the feeble-minded; the 
proper nutrition and development of neglected infants; peaceful 
and quiet existence for aged men and women in almshouses; and 
many more such purposes. We give social honor and praise to 
the rich men who endow hospitals, and to the physicians and 
nurses who faithfully give their lives to the sick. It is evident 
that modern societies act as if they knew that such ends are 
rational and worthy. 

3ut there is both theoretical and practical interest in the wider 
scientific problem: What is the general social end? For we 
neither know the full extent of social obligation, nor the relative 
value of a particular object or institution, until we see the specific 
action in its place ina comprehensive system ofends. Our theory is 
incomplete and our system of agencies falls short, and our devices 
are either superfluous and exaggerated, or halting and inadequate, 
until our definition of the ultimate purpose of social action and 
conduct is clear and rationally justified.® 

Since we cannot, here at least, critically follow this argument 
to a satisfactory conclusion, we may assume what society actually 
takes for granted, and what we find implied in all social institu- 
tions, laws, societies, movements, governments—that health, 
sanity, intelligence, morality, beauty, etc., are desirable for every 
human being. 


*See STaMMLER, Wirthschaft und Recht. 
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The standard by which we judge a social policy must be a mu/- 
tiple standard, like the compensating pendulum of a reliable clock. 
The standard here assumed as valid includes the following ideas: 
(1) Welfare, well-being — analyzed into its various unanalyzable 
elements of health, wealth, knowledge, beauty, sociability, ethical 
rightness, and religious faith—is the most general conception 
involved (analysis of A. W. Small). (2) The welfare of all men, 
not of a limited class, must be the ideal, the regulative principle. 
Neither the political will of a democratic age nor the authority of 
an ethical philosophy countenances any standard for social con 
duct which is not universal, purely human. Persons cannot ethically 
be treated as means to ends outside themselves. No policy which 
is partial to a family, a dynasty, an order, a church, a class, at the 
expense of others, can be defended. (3) Therefore our standard 
is set up for the defense of the helpless child, the undeveloped, the 
tardy, the incapable; not because of what they can now do for 
society, but because they are human and have potential capacity 
for future development. (4) The analysis of social ends shows that 
we include all qualities and kinds of the humanly desirable. As 
a nature-object every person must have a certain minimum of 
food and shelter, and, normally, the race-interest asks for provi- 
sion for propagation, maintenance, and protection of healthy off- 
spring. Hence the demand of our standard that all capable 
human beings have a chance to work and produce wealth, material 
objects of desire. As a psychical person, one who must find his 
own way in a knowable world, each human being must be taught 
what he can learn of the knowledge possessed by his community, 
and his power to learn must be developed. Culture must be many- 
sided, even in an asylum for idiots or a prison for the criminal. 
(5) Scientific social ethics transcends merely qualitative analysis 
of social elements of welfare, and is ambitious to employ mathe- 
matics as far as possible in the accurate and quantitative measure- 
ment of its standard. Our age is trying to define at least a mint- 
mum standard of life for all citizens. This process has already 
gone farther than many citizens are aware. The standardizing of 


weights and measures is a recent addition to the functions and 
offices of our federal government at Washington, and it marks an 
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advance in the technical arts. At many points’ we are seeking to 
standardize the conditions of welfare of human beings. Natur- 
ally we are here concerned with a minimum standard; if we can 


discover and fix this measure, the more capable, aspiring, and 
energetic members of society may safely be left free to enjoy all 
above that level which they can justly acquire and rationally use. 

At this hour no rational (scientific) standard for the minimum 
income of wage-earners has been generally accepted. (1) The 
rough rule of average employers is “the law of supply and 
demand ;”’ which law actually leads to the destruction of human 
life on a gigantic scale for the sake of profits. It has no final social 
justification. (2) The gradation of wages according to the rate 
of profits is not rational or equitable. The fluctuations and 
inequalities under such a rule would be unendurable.* (3) The 
rule of the “sliding scale,’ which means that the rate of wages 
fluctuates with the price of the commodity produced, has no ulti- 
mate basis in reason, and does not provide a socially acceptable 
minimum rate. (4) The rule of the strongest, in the fight 
between trade unions and employers’ combinations, which gives 
the advantage to the party which holds out longest, is simply a 
barbarous makeshift, with a rational standard far in the dim 
background. And where unions and combinations do agree the 
result is simply more hardship for the consumers, and bears with 
greatest weight on the very poor. (5) The only rational starting- 
point is a minimum standard below which public morality — 
expressed in sentiment, custom, trade-union regulations, moral 
maxims, and law —will not permit workers to be employed for 
wages. 

As I have elsewhere discussed this minimum in relation to the 
Industrial Group, it remains only to indicate the contribution 
which charity work has made to the discussion of a standard. The 
dietaries of asylums, orphanages, hospitals, and prisons are the 
outcome of a long series of experiments in chemical and physio- 
logical laboratories, in army and navy, in camp and mine, as well 
as in these institutions of charity and correction. 

*See C. R. Henperson, Practical Sociology in the Service of Social Ethics. 
“ Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” 1902. 


*The Outlook, August, 1904, article by Messrs. Hand and Poole. 
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One field for the adoption of a standardized minimum remains 
to be cultivated —that of adequate outdoor relief to needy fami- 
lies in their homes. The stupid complacency with which only too 
many public officials and private benevolent societies pretend to 
relieve the destitute, while leaving many of them still partly to 
depend on begging, theft, or vice, is a sad commentary on the state 
of knowledge in this region. One result of this unscientific guess- 
work, where measurement is already possible, is that much public 
money is spent on the burial of pauper children which should have 
gone to feed and nourish them into vigorous producers of wealth. 

Charity, in American cities, is far behind its task. It does not 
even have knowledge of those who need its aid. Under the 
“Elberfeld system” there are friends of the dependent in every 
small district of the city, and the individuals on the border of 
suffering can easily find their way to a helper. In America the 
public funds are frequently accessible only in one central office, 
and even when there is outdoor relief it is limited in amount. 

There are many people in comfortable circumstances, and 
many charity workers, who think that our American charity is 
very nearly adequate. This optimism, I believe, is not based on 
facts, and is positively a barrier to necessary improvements. My 
own conviction is based on long personal observation and on cer- 
tain professional testimonies and statistical data. For example: 
Physicians who practice among the poor frequently report sick- 
ness and mortality which arise from “starvation diseases.” 
Teachers of public schools in poor quarters make similar state- 
ments. The London and Chicago measurements of children in 
reformatory schools show an enormous ratio of dwarfed, under- 
fed children. The reports of boards of health in American cities 
contain evidence of the same conditions. 

A very common answer of some charity societies to this 
charge is that they are able to give relief to all applicants. 
But, with these facts before us, the answer is not decisive. 
People by the tens of thousands are trying to exist and bring 
up children in homes which are unfit for human habitation, 
and on food which is insufficient to meet the minimum require- 
ments of growth. They do this because they either do not know 
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where to apply for help, or because they know that, unless actually 
ready to perish, they will be treated as able-bodied and “not 
needing relief,” or because they prefer to suffer from hunger and 
cold and disease rather than ask alms. 

I do not claim that charity should attempt to relieve all dis- 
tress. No doubt the idleness and vices of men produce much 
misery which philanthropy cannot reach. No doubt moral refor- 
mation and schemes of thrift, insurance, education, and general 
sanitation will in time remove many of the causes of this distress. 
But what I urge is that we do not now realize the actual enormity 
of suffering from poverty, that our methods of finding out are 
very inadequate, and that our optimism is as cruel as it is 
unscientific. So long as many influential charity workers are 
teaching rich and well-to-do people that we are almost at our 
goal we shall never awaken the public to put forth the necessary 
effort to cope with the overwhelming evils of extreme need in 
our industrial centers.°® 

The present efforts of the permanent census bureau of the 
nation, supported by the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, by the National Prison Association, and by all experts, 
to collect continuous and reliable statistics relating to paupers and 
criminals should be supported by all citizens. It is to be hoped 
that funds will be furnished to professors and students in univer- 
sity departments of social science for investigations in this field. 

It might be thought that the elements of welfare in the higher 
regions of intellectual, esthetic, and moral culture are too refined, 
indefinite, and ethereal to be standardized. But all countries 
which have compulsory school attendance, at least up to a certain 
age, declare thereby that they have adopted a minimum standard 
of education; and they compel competitive exploitation of youth 


*One illustration of an attempt to fix a minimum standard may here be 
given: “ Dr. Frankel, of the United Hebrew Charities of New York, in a study 
of income and expenditure of a family just above the line of dependency, shows 
the disbursements for one month to have been about $32, the receipts from all 
sources (including $5 from lodgers) during the same period were from $33 to $35.” 
—Sotomon C. Lowenstein, in Jewish Charity, June, 1904, p. 210. See also 
Cuartes Boorn, Life and Labour; Rountrer, Poverty: a Study of Town Life; 
E. T. Devine, Principles of Relief. Dr. Devine’s book was not yet published when 
this paper was written. 
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to wait for maturity of body and mind. Child-labor laws are 
themselves the definite legal expression of a mathematical meas- 
urement of a social duty. 

The trade-union world is stating its minimum standard more 
and more definitely, and insisting on it with courage and con- 
stancy, though sometimes also with acts of lawlessness and atro- 
city which show disregard of community welfare. This mini- 
mum standard includes such factors as the eight-hour day, the 
sanitary workplace, protected machinery, the age of beginning 
apprenticeship, and a minimum rate of wages for each branch of 
industry. The effect of the successful and general application of 
this standard upon the incapable and the feeble deserves our atten- 
tion; but the enforcement of the minimum, being a community 
interest, should not be left to trade unions, but should be, as far 
as possible, a matter of law and governmental action. 

In the maintenance of this minimum standard we are com- 
pelled to face the problem of immigration of foreigners whose 
standard of living is below this minimum. So long as hordes of 
this class are permitted to come freely to America, to live herded 
in unfit habitations, and to compete for places with our naturalized 
citizens who have already won an advance, the case is hopeless for 
our own people. 

Uncritical and traditional requirements of ethics produce an 
unreasoning sentimentalism which wreaks injury upon the race. 
The ethical demands of the future will become more exact, more 
capable of explanation and justification, because they will rest 


both upon inherited instincts of sympathy and aiso upon calcula- 


tions of the consequences of methods on social welfare in our own 
and coming ages. Many of the moral standards of our times 
need to be profoundly modified by this process of scientific testing 


and experimentation. 
II. 


The general form of our present problem is this: What is the 
best system and method of promoting the welfare of the Depend- 
ent Group, considered as a vital part of the entire community? It 
is chiefly a problem of technique. This technique is a mode of 
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action by a community. It is known and has its reasons in rela- 
tion to the rational order of society. It can be taught and learned, 
for it is taught and learned. Hence it is a subject of science and 
has won proper recognition as a topic in this Scientific Congress. 
This technique is learned originally as other scientific conclusions 
are reached — by systematic observation of social phenomena, by 
induction from facts, by performing experiments with methods 
under varied conditions, by inventing working hypotheses and 
putting them to the test of reality. 

We are students of causes in a rational system of life; only 
we are trying to discover forces and conditions which will bring 
about a desired result, and we are not merely trying to explain a 
fact completed. We set before us not merely an effect to be 
accounted for, but a state of society and of persons which we 
desire and will to produce, on the ground that we represent it to 
ourselves as desirable. We are mentally adjusting a system of 
means to good ends, and not merely looking for the process by 
which what actually exists once came to be. One of these pro- 
cesses is just as truly scientific as the other, although the difficulty 
of prevision and provision is greater than that of explaining the 
past. 

III. 


ELEMENTS IN A SOCIAL POLICY RELATING TO THE DEPENDENT 
GROUP. 

1. We need to distinguish as sharply as possible, both in 
social thought and action, the members of this group from those 
who belong to the Industrial Group. Perhaps one of the most 
disastrous forms of mental confusion is that of confounding these 
two groups and so treating them alike. The dependents have long 
been played off against the wage-earners, and are even now fre- 
quently used to lower the standard of living of the competent so 


as to reduce many of the self-supporting to beggary, shame, and 


demoralization, with a long train of vicious consequences through 
heredity for the future race. The typical historical example here 
is the national degradation which threatened the English people 
before the reform of the poor law about 1834, when poor relief 
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was given as a supplement to wages, with the consequence that all 
common, unskilled laborers were fast becoming paupers as a con- 
dition of mere existence; and pauper labor proved to be incapable 
of producing wealth enough to support the nation. 

But we do not have to go so far to discover flagrant illustra- 
tions of the same tendency, even in the fortunate economic condi- 
tions of the United States. There has not been an important 
strike in the past decennium, involving large numbers of low- 
skilled laborers, when charity-supported or charity-assisted per- 
sons or semi-criminals did not offer themselves in crowds to com- 
pete with the strikers.’° The “ parasitic industries” are found in 
all cities, that is, industries in which the income which supports 
the family comes partly from wages, partly from charity, partly 
from vice, and partly from the physical and moral capital of the 
next generation. 

Under a previous head the minimum standard of human exist- 
ence has been defined as closely as the nature of the subject and 
our present knowledge permit. The critical test lies here: those 
who can earn the minimum in competitive society belong to the 
Industrial Group; those who cannot earn this minimum belong 
to the Dependent Group. This is a rough measure, but it is far 
better than no standard, and it is practically correct. In fact, it is 
already more or less consciously applied in every instance when 
public poor relief is given. Of course, no thoughtful person will 
take us to mean that there is an impassable barrier between the 
two classes, so that dependents cannot be helped to ascend into 
and remain in the Industrial Group; and there will always be 
some difficulty to decide the status of those on the border line. 

The members of the Dependent Group, who cannot earn 
even the minimum wage necessary to a human existence, are now 
actually supported by society; but frequently, and on a large 
scale, in such a way and by such methods as to keep them down 
and drag others to their level. For example, the products of 
charitable and correctional institutions are sometimes put upon 
the market in such quantities and massed at such points as to 


“Tt is notorious that many of the professional “ strike-breakers” are of the 
vagrant class, on the borderland between vice, pauperism, and crime. 
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reduce the wages of self-supporting work-people below the level 
of the minimum. In the sewing industries very serious evil is 
thus introduced. 

2. A social policy relating to the Dependent Group must iso- 
late the Criminal Group. One of the plagues of public and pri- 
vate charity is the anti-social criminal, the sturdy rogue and 
vagrant, the debased drunkard, the cunning thief, who mix in the 
throng of the merely dependent and appropriate by impudence or 
craft the fund intended for the helpless and incapable. At the 
door and desk of the municipal lodging-house may be seen daily 
the sifting and judging process—one of the most delicate and 
difficult tasks which ever test the judicial faculties of man. The 
same problem often confronts the friendly visitor in the homes of 
the poor; as when one is called to help the wife and infant chil- 
dren of a lazy or absconding husband and father. 

Recent experiments and discussions at this dividing line have 
shown that the rough and ready, but overworked, “ work test,” 
even as a “ workhouse test,” is but one factor in the best method. 
One difficulty is that the motley multitude called the “ unem- 
ployed ”’ is composed of unlike elements — the vagrant, the inebri- 
ate, the petty unsuccessful thief, the burglar “ down in his luck,” 
the physical degenerate, the enfeebled convalescent just staggering 
back from a hospital, the stranded country youth, the unskilled 
laborer seeking a job without trade-union card, and others; some 
with hard palms and thick muscles, some with deft but delicate 
fingers, some accustomed to cold and heat, some with prophetic 
cough ready to perish with slight exposure to sun or storm. 

In order to treat with fairness, discrimination, wisdom, and 
humanity all these ‘“‘ Unemployed,” and to transfer to the machin- 
ery of the criminal law those with whom charity cannot deal, 
several tests are necessary, and a merely automatic, mechanical 
method is totally irrational. (a) First of all a judicious, firm, 
courageous, and humane agent is necessary. The evil of depend- 
ing entirely on a single coarse test, as the stone pile, the bath, the 
workhouse, is that it seems to make the man unnecessary. It has 
long been observed that in an asylum for the insane where all the 
patients are kept within steel cages, one or two brutal attendants 
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can carry out the policy; but where freedom, fresh air, play, 
industry, and rational treatment are given, the hospital must have 
many gentle, strong, and trained nurses. So exclusive reliance on 
a stone-breaking test tends to place surly and cruel keepers in 
charge of all applicants for shelter and aid; and thus the institu- 
tion designed for charity and justice becomes an insult to honest 
workmen and a discouragement to the sensitive, without furnish- 
ing the quick insight which most unerringly discovers real crim- 
inals. (b) The work test, in many forms, is only one useful 
method which works well under good direction, since crime is as 
parasitic as pauperism, and the mark of the parasite is that he 
wishes to live at the expense of others. (c) The employment 
bureau, with a reliable record and a sharp watchcare, is another 
means of marking the industrious man and discovering the cheat. 
(d) In cities, and often in towns, a certain amount of personal 
guardianship, a kind of probation work, is necessary to hold a 
moral weakling back from sliding down the easy incline toward 
criminality. All this information which is necessary for a wise 
treatment must be collected instantly, by means of messengers 
and telephone and telegraph, and from every available source. 
For the moment when a man can be helped and turned away from 
beggary or crime is the moment when he is under treatment and 
within the grasp of the official The German Verpflegungs- 
stationen, with their simple inns and their system of certificates 
and records, have much to teach us. 

3ut whatever the tests employed, in some way the members 
of the Criminal Group must be distinguished, known, and isolated 
from the Dependent Group. Charity, public or private, has no 
machinery of compulsion, and ought not to have. The steamboat 
is not made to sail on land; the schoolhouse is not constructed to 
hold burglars in confinement; and a charity bureau is not fitted 
for the task of managing deserting husbands, petty thieves, and 
confirmed inebriates. Society must erect speciaily adapted 
machinery for dealing with this class of men, and it must have 
agents trained for each particular branch of its service. 

3. Part of our social policy must be a better understanding 
between the public and private agencies of relief. So far as 
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principles of administrative methods are concerned, there are no 
radical differences; both must aim at the real good of the recipi- 
ents and of the community. It is also true that the division of 
labor need not be the same in every state and every county or 
municipality. 

But the necessity of agreement and co-operation is easily illus- 
trated and demonstrated from examples taken from practice. 
Thus private charity sometimes supports a feeble alien who has 
been rejected by the agent of public outdoor relief until he has 
gained the rights of settlement and becomes henceforth a public 
charge; and this happens even in states where it is a punishable 
offense to import a pauper from one county into another. This 
understanding should go far enough, in cities where there is legal 
outdoor relief, to secure for the salaried agents the assistance of 
voluntary, unpaid, friendly visitors. Our public relief in Ameri- 
can cities sins against the fundamental principle of individual 
treatment, because it refuses thus far to learn from the German 
cities which employ unpaid visitors and give to them, within 
certain regulated limits, the responsibility for the distribution of 
public funds. 

The essential principles of division of labor seem to be: (1) 
the relief which is required by law is only that which is necessary 
to life and industrial efficiency, while private relief can deal with 
exceptional cases and provide a measure of comfort; (2) public 
relief is more suitable where there can be common, general regula- 
tions; private relief is more adaptable and can act in exceptional 
ways; (3) public relief may properly provide for permanent and 
universal demands; private relief, being optional and voluntary, 
may rise to meet changing situations, and hence can more readily 


try experiments for which the voting public is not ready to expend 


money or erect administrative machinery. 

But division of labor is only one aspect of social co-operation, 
and it really implies and demands a conscious and concerted effort 
to work for the common welfare. This division of labor and this 
co-operation require organs and agents to make them effective. 
In German citics the initiative is naturally taken by the munici- 
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pality; in American cities it must at first be taken by the Charity 
Organization Society or some kindred association. 

4. A social policy relating to the Dependent Group must 
include an extension of experiments with positive social selection. 
Each year competent thinkers come nearer to agreement on this 
principle, although it is not so clear that we have yet hit upon the 
most effective devices in its application. It is more than formerly 
assumed that persons who cannot improve, or at least will not 
degrade, the physical and psychical average of the race, should be 
prevented, so far as possible, from propagating their kind. <Acci- 
dental and sporadic deflections downward from the average would 
still occur; but one of the principal causes of race-deterioration 
would cease at the source. 

The device of extermination by painless death has not been 
seriously discussed among the competent. 

The device of sterilization has been frequently suggested, and, 
in a few instances, chiefly on the ground of advantage to the indi- 
vidual, it has been employed. There is nothing absurd, cruei, or 
impracticable in this proposition, although it would be helpful 
only within a limited area at best, and would not make segregation 
unnecessary, since even a sterilized degenerate can do injury by 
example and actions. It could be useful only upon the recom- 
mendation of a medical administrator and in the case of persons 
isolated from social contacts. 

A beginning has been made with the device of the custodial 
colony for segregation, already in quite general use with the 
insane, the feeble-minded, the epileptic. The idea is not absolutely 
new, but the scientific grounds and economic methods have not yet 
been worked out in a way to frame a cogent argument and appeal 
to electors and legislators. We must still interpret the partial and 
tentative experiments already made so as to throw light on 
extended applications of the principle. Until the entire com- 
munity, or at least the governing majority, has accepted this policy 
with open eyes and united will, we must expect to pay the heavy 
costs of neglect. 

Conviction of the importance of a rational and humane policy 
of social selection has been diluted, and aggressive effort has been 
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delayed, by certain widely accepted errors. Thus we have a large 
number of citizens who cling to the belief that “ natural selection ” 
is adequate and preferable. They speak of the “evanescence of 
evil;’’ they cite the high rate of mortality of starved and sickly 
infants; the sterility of prostitutes; the frequent celibacy of 
vicious and criminal men; the disappearance of degenerate 
families; the ravages of alcoholism and disease among the 


neurotic and inefficient. Doubtless, as was long ago abundantly 
illustrated by Malthus, misery, pain, weakness, vice, do tend to 
extinction without any conscious, concerted, and rational effort 


of the community through law. Why not leave the weeding-out 
process to these destructive agents and forces? 

False modesty has been an important factor in hindering the 
calm and reasonable discussion of the selective process. Ignor- 
ance of biological science has contributed to the obstacles in the 
way of progress. We need to consider what the waiting, laisses- 
faire policy involves in order to understand why a humane society 
will not always stand by without a positive effort to modify the 
process and reduce its cost. It would mean, first of all, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-men who fail in competition 
would starve or freeze before our eyes in our streets. Among 
these would be innumerable innocent little children, and helpless 
old men and women, unfortunate and crippled veterans of the 
army of labor. We do not need to depend on imagination for a 
knowledge of the effect of such conduct. It is what Bill Sykes 
did, what miserly stepfathers and heartless tyrants have done. 
The king who heard that his subjects had nothing to eat, and sent 
word that they were welcome to eat grass, was inviting a revolu- 
tion—and it came. Hunger breeds despair, and those who are 
left on the verge of starvation have nothing to risk when they steal 
and rob, or set the torch to palaces, and rob public stores and 
granaries in the glare of conflagrations. 

The instinct of sympathy is too deep and general to permit 
neglect. The moral obligation of charity is now with us organic, 
institutional, and fortified by ethical philosophy. While we can- 
not “ prove” it, as we can a physical cause of disease, we can show 
to all who are capable of appreciating the argument that charity 
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is an essential factor in a rational view of life and the universe 
In spite of the powerful and influential protest of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the civilized nations have gone on their way of extending 
the positive agencies of benevolence. The let-alone policy is 
impracticable. Evidence is accumulating to prove that charitable 
support without a positive general policy of segregation and 
custody is, in the case of those who are seriously defective, the 
certain cause of actually increasing misery by insuring the propa- 
gation of the miserable. We cannot go backward to mere natura! 
selection, the process which was suitable with vegetable and ani- 
mal life, and inevitable in the stages of early human culture. Nor 
can we rest with merely mitigating methods of relief. We are 
compelled to consider devices for direct elimination of the heredity 
of pauperism and grave defect. 

Fortunately we have already discovered that an effective 
colony method is technically and economically possible, humane. 
and financially advisable. For example, it is not difficult to esti 
mate the average cost per year for the support of a feeble-mindec 
woman of child-bearing age in a farm colony where all the 
inhabitants work, learn, play, but none breed. If she were free to 
roam, the county or state would have during these same years «) 
support the woman and her defective illegitimate children. The 
future generations of “the Jukes family” are in sight, and the 
burdens they will bring. We know the effects of these two 
policies; they “ spring to the eyes.” The method of segregation. 
as a device of negative social selection, is already at work and 
its results are before us. Gradually, tentatively, carefully, the 
method will be employed with others, as they are found to be 
manifestly unfit for the function of propagation and education of 
offspring : from the insane and feeble-minded society will proceed 
to place in permanent custody the incurable inebriate, the profes- 
sional criminal, the hopelessly depraved. The marriage of con- 
sumptives, and of others with feeble constitutions, will be increas- 
ingly diminished under pressure of enlightened public opinion. 

But the policy of segregation is applicable only within rigid 
limitations. Only those members can be cut off from family life 
and social freedom who are manifestly unfit for parenthood and 
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for contact with fellow-citizens in competitive industry. Many 
of the children of criminals may be so nourished and taught in a 
new domestic environment as to become valuable citizens. But 
society cannot afford to play the nurse and teacher for a very large 
horde of incapables and criminals. The cost would be too great 
and the sacrifice would fall on the wrong parties. It is in the 


improvements and reforms which promise the elevation of the 


group not yet either pauper or criminal that we may most reason- 
ably hope to secure the best returns for our efforts. Something 
may be done to compel parents now negligent to perform their 
duties as parents and make better use of their wasted resources. 
The extension of probation work to parents, already begun in 
some of our juvenile courts, is a hint of what may be done. 

5. Not even a brief outline of a social policy relating to the 
Dependent Group can omit reference to the agencies of “ pre- 
philanthropy. Omitting details, yet 


ventive and constructive’ 
bearing in mind the impressive array of inventions in this line, 
let us seek to define the essential regulative principles which at 
once inspire and direct these methods. 

Pauperism is, in great part, the effect of known and removable 
causes. These causes are not obscure, concealed, or beyond our 
grasp. ‘They are consequences of human choices which may be 
reversed. The reception of alms, even in cases of innocent mis- 
fortune, is a social injury; it lowers self-respect, weakens energy, 
produces humiliation and mental suffering, diminishes productive 
efficiency, tends to the increase of pauperism. Hence those who 
know most of relief are most desirous of reducing the necessity 
for it to the lowest possible terms. 

The National Consumers’ League and the recently organized 
National Child Labor Committee represent a policy of prevention 
which is full of promise. It is perfectly clear to all competent 
observers, who are not blinded by some false conceptions of per- 
sonal financial interest, that the vitality, industrial efficiency, fit- 
ness for parenthood, and intelligent sociai co-operation of the 
rising generation are profoundly affected by neglect of the chil- 
dren of the poor. In order to prevent juvenile pauperism and 
youthful vice and crime, the entire nation must work steadily to 
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introduce and make operative something like the following pro- 
gram of legislation and administration :"™ 

All children must complete the first eight years of the common 
school curriculum and attain a certain standard of education 
before they are permitted to engage in bread-winning occupations, 
and none under sixteen years should be wage-workers unless this 
standard has been reached. 

All children, when they begin work, should be examined by a 
public physician, and held back from intense labor if in weight, 
stature, and development of muscles and nerves they are dwarfed. 
Physicians and nurses should be charged with the duty of seeing 
that school children are kept in good health. 

All defective, deaf, and subnormal children, as well as the 
crippled, should have proper separate and special instruction. 

Boards of education should provide playgrounds and vacation 
schools, under careful supervision, in order to prevent the evils of 
idleness, misdirected energy, and vicious associations. 

Public libraries should extend their branch work, not only to 
different districts of the city, but, by means of home library 
agencies, into the very homes of the poor; and the easy and pleas- 
ant use of the English language should thus be promoted. 

The street occupations of boys should be carefully regulated 
and supervised, and the employment of girls in public ways should 
be prohibited. 

Boys under the age of sixteen years should not be permitted 
to labor in mines or with dangerous machinery. 

If parents and other adults are in any way responsible for the 
delinquency of children, they should be held penally responsible. 

At the same time, the curriculum of the schools should be so 
planned as to lead by a natural transition from the play and study 
of childhood to the specialized industries of maturity, by means 
of evening schools, technical instruction for apprentices, regula- 
tion of hours and shifts, so that youth may lay a broad foundation 
for the specialization of the factory and mill. 

Among the methods of preventive philanthropy is that of new 

Suggested by the paper of Mrs. Fiorence Kettey, published in this num- 
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applications of the principle of averaging risks or “ insurance.” 
The only nation which has thus far developed a system as com- 
prehensive as social need and as our present social science justify 
is Germany; and any discussion which ignores that splendid 
system must be regarded as tardy and provincial. No doubt each 
country must construct its own system, but any legislature which 
neglects German experience and success falls short of the best 
wisdom. 

Sickness being one of the chief causes of dependence, all recent 
improvements in hygiene and sanitary science, with their practical 
applications in municipalities, must be counted among the direct 
means of preventing pauperism. The contest with tuberculosis 
is a familiar and happy illustration of labors in this field.'? 

6. Philanthropy would still have a large and even higher mis- 
sion if the commonwealth could by a stroke abolish pauperism in 
all its present forms. Philanthropy will never become obsolete, 
but will merely move up to higher levels. There will always be 
superior and inferior; stronger men in advance, feebler men in 
the rear; but all will be members of the same community, knit 
by economic, political, and moral ties into one organization. 
Already the condition of social dependents is far higher than it 
was a century ago. Where actual misery and depravity have been 
abolished — if that time ever comes — there will still be work for 
the most successful on behalf of those less gifted. Much of our 
charitable work is already on this level. In rural communities the 
desperate and tragical struggle with shameless pauperism is often 
absent; there are no “ poor,’”’ none dependent on public or private 
relief; yet in many villages the higher charity has a very earnest 
mission. There are still spiritual and intellectual dwarfs to be 
stimulated; gossip dissipates; low vice lurks in unsuspected 
places; and those who lag in the rear hinder the march of the 
most advanced. 

The philanthropic measures which have been developed in 
presence of pathological phenomena have reacted upon normal 
activities. Thus, for example, the methods of studying and train- 


“ Other illustrations are given by Dr. E. Miinsterberg in his paper published 
in this number of the AMERICAN JouRNAL oF SOCIOLOGY. 
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ing the feeble-minded and the juvenile offenders, and the vacation 
schools for summer vagrants among children, have made sub- 
stantial and appreciated contributions to the science of education. 

Crises in commerce and industry are felt to be pathological; 
but a scientific study of crises reveals the principles which should 
regulate ordinary business in such a way as to avoid widespread 
financial ruin, as rules and laws controlling the issue of currency, 
the straining of credit, and the fluctuations in the production of 
commodities. 

The labors of the philanthropist awaken and sustain those 
social habits of thought and sympathy which elevate and ennoble 
family life, refine customs, and inform legislation with a universal 
moral aim. Medizval charity was full of blunders, but its fail- 
ures are Our warnings, and its spirit of devotion inspires us 
through the literary monuments of its typical heroes. In a similar 
way the institutions and laws which public and private charity are 
now constructing will shine over the waste of years a veritable 
pharos for the centuries to come. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 

POVERTY means a condition where there is lack of the neces- 
saries of life. The preservation of the life of the body is a 
necessity, and the man who does not possess the means necessary 
to such preservation is poor. Whether it be directly through 
starvation, or indirectly through sickness brought on by insuffi- 
cient nourishment, poverty must necessarily lead to the extinction 
of the physical life. The individual’s instinctive love of life will 
not allow him to submit to this result without resistance, and so in 
one way or another, according to the circumstances in which he 
lives, he struggles against it. He will either beg the means of 
subsistence from his fellows, or, if this fails, he will resort to 
fraud or force in his efforts to obtain it. This means that he will 
strive to escape want by secret or forcible appropriation of the 
necessary means of subsistence. But so far as begging and force 
fail, whether it be because his fellow-men are also poor, or because 
they take sufficient precautions to protect themselves against fraud 
and force, so far the condition of poverty continues to exist, and 
that consequence of physical degeneration makes its appearance 
which penetrates the whole being through disease, through moral 
neglect, and through embitterment of soul. Where wider circles 
of population fall into this condition we speak of collective 
poverty, in contrast to individual poverty. 

There is this great difference between poverty and all other 
human conditions, that the man who suffers from it has at his 
disposal no means of resistance out of his own power; that here 
there is no service rendered which furnishes a claim for a counter- 
service, as is the case in all other human relations. Hence when 
help is rendered to the poor, be it by the individual or by society 
in its various forms, the question is always of a service without 
return. For this reason, therefore, such service cannot without 
further ceremony be left to the general principles governing 
economics and equity which otherwise regulate the relation 
between service and counter-service. There are many other points 
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of view on which the necessity of helping the poor is based. They 
may be briefly classified as “ philanthropic” and “ police.” The 
spectacle of a human being suffering from want is so affecting 
that it calls out the feeling of sympathy which impels his fellow- 
men to help. From the standpoint of the police, however, the 
impulse evoked is almost the direct opposite—that of self- 
protection. 

When an indigent, through need of the necessary means of 
subsistence, resorts to fraud or force, he can do this only through 
a breach of the law. Society, which imposes a penalty on such a 
breach of its laws, must guard against allowing such law-breaking, 
committed through the force of a natural instinct, to have the 
appearance of being justifiable. Means must be taken to antici- 
pate such an instinctivé action by voluntarily supplying the poor 
man with the means of satisfying his natural wants. The history 
of poverty furnishes numerous proofs of the fact that the instinct 
of self-preservation is under all circumstances stronger than the 
fear of penalty. The whole of the measures by means of which 
it is sought to alleviate the many and varied conditions of poverty, 
we designate “poor-relief.”” No civilized state is without such 
measures, although in various countries they have undergone a 
very different development. Their foundation is laid by a feeling 
of fellowship, which at first centers in the church parish and is 
directly shown by the members of the parish toward one another. 
Hence the custom passes over, as a religious exercise, to the 
church itself, which comes to recognize a definite religious duty 
toward the poor. It also grows up out of that feeling of fellow- 
ship which neighbors have, manifests itself in the mutual help of 
those bound together by a common occupation or calling into 
orders of knighthood, religious orders, merchant and trade guilds, 
unions, brotherhoods, and associations, and finds its final com- 
prehensive expression in the recognition of the duty of poor-relief 
through political organizations, church, province, state. Yet its 
actual development assumes very different forms. In the Latin 
countries the exercise of poor-relief and charity continues to 
center really in the church. In the Teutonic countries, on the 
other hand, it develops from an ecclesiastical to an ecclesiastico- 
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civil, and then gradually to a completely civil, poor-relief. In 
keeping with this development, the ecclesiastical poor-relief in the 
Teutonic countries remains still in a mere modest, supplementary 
position, closely confined within the limits of those bound together 


by a common creed. The opposite is the case in the Latin coun- 
tries. Here charity, which is administered through churches, 
monasteries, religious orders, and charitable endowments, is sup- 
plemented by state and parish measures. The traces of this his- 
torical development are to be found in numerous half-way forms. 
For example, even in the England of today the public poor-relief 
is administered by unions which correspond to the several church 
parishes. In the French burcaux de bienfaiscnce and in the 
Italian congregazione di caritd the interest of the community at 
large finds expression in the fact that the mayor is the chairman 
of these associations. 

To these public and semi-public forms of poor-relief there is 
added an immense number of private charities, which either pur- 
sue precisely the same object as the former, or else supplement 
them in some way or other. Their promoters are either single 
individuals or societies and associations. Above all things, the 
standpoint of humanity is predominant among them, although 
this takes different forms of expression at different periods. The 
simple command to love one’s neighbor, which makes it a duty to 
help one’s suffering fellow-beings, expresses itself in almsgiving 
and penitential offerings in the medieval church, where the 
spiritual welfare of the giver is the idea in the foreground, rather 
than the need of the receiver. The charitable foundations of the 
cities that grew up after the Reformation are the expression of a 
powerful sense of citizenship, which feels itself able to do more 
for its impoverished members than afford them mere sustenance. 
The period of rationalism which set in about the middle of the 
eighteenth century transformed the Christian idea of love of 
one’s neighbor into that of pure humanity. And still today 
impulses to relieve suffering are produced by motives of the most 
various kinds. The means to this end are pouring in today as 
they have never done before. The applied methods of relief, 
especially where sickness and infirmity are concerned, have 
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reached a degree of excellence all out of comparison with that of 
any previous period. How much also poor-relief has extended its 
scope, increased its means, and improved its methods! The 
method of poor-relief in itself, however, can boast of no progress. 
It was and continues to be an indispensable, but always crude, 
means of contending against poverty. So far as we can speak 
here of progress at all, it is not to be found within, but rather 
without, the proper compass of poor-relief. It begins at the 
moment when poverty is no longer reckoned with as a condition 
established by the will of God, or as a necessary fact of human 
existence ; and the question is thus raised whether poor-relief itself 
cannot be absolutely banished from the world by the absolute 
abolition of poverty itself and, without prejudice to the physical 
and mental inequalities in natural gifts which divide men, by the 
removal of that monstrous inequality which exists in the things 
of this life. From this point of view the problem of poverty is 
a problem of economics and sociology which investigates the 
whole relationship of man to man and to nature about him, and 
whose final aim must be to render to all an equitable share in the 
treasures that are to be wrung from nature through work, and 
also, by the creation of universal prosperity, to banish poverty 
from the world as the very contradiction of such prosperity. 
With an insight into this connection of the matter there begins 
a new conception of social and economic events. We hear at the 
close of the eighteenth century of the great doctrine of individual 
freedom. All legal obstacles which set bounds to this movement 
must fall. It is taught that, as soon as everyone has liberty to 
unfold his own powers, the greatest possible guarantee of uni- 
versal prosperity is attained. But the new economic develop- 
ment which, under the banner of steam and electricity, leads the 
way to a new era of discovery and invention, in reality created 
colossal riches on the one hand, and appalling poverty on the 
other. Poverty is not removed, but increased, and in its opposi- 
tion to riches appears still sharper and more pressing. Man’s 
ability to work has become an article of sale which, according to 
the law of supply and demand, displays a tendency toward con- 


tinuous depreciation as population increases. So economic free- 
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dom becomes the freedom of “ sweating,” which receives only the 
slightest check from the good-will of philanthropists. The im- 
mense pressure from above calls forth the counter-pressure 
from below. As their feeling of self-consciousness develops, the 
laboring classes seek to realize themselves as a unity, and in their 
wishes, needs, and point of view to oppose themselves to the 
employing class. One can speak of this movement among the 
laboring classes as something quite new in the history of sociology 
and of the world. This does not mean that there ever was a 
time when the struggle of the impoverished classes to improve 
their social and economic condition had no existence. But no 
movement has seized hold of such great masses of people. First 
of all, the modern means of communication and the press, together 
with a universal political freedom which has, in spite of every 
obstacle, made great advances, have been the powers which have 
given that solidarity to modern labor which is its peculiar char- 
acteristic. This movement of labor to realize itself as a great 
unity gives rise to the modern social problem of which the prob- 
lem of poverty forms a part. As a part of the social problem it 
assumes a new aspect. The conception of poor-relief, in the old 
sense of the term, is entirely foreign to the labor program, the 
first principle of which is self-help; not pity, but justice; not a 
prayer, but a claim. 

This social conception of the problem increases the difficulty 
of treating it, because the attention is now directed away from the 
outer appearance of poverty to its deep-lying cause, and the 
trouble now is to find those measures through which the cause of 
poverty may be counteracted. We are accustomed to classify the 
causes of poverty as “ general”’ and “particular.” The former 
comprise events over which the individual has no influence, such 
as the whole organization of state and society, business crises, 
wars, discoveries and inventions which revolutionize a whole 
branch of industry, such as especially the replacing of hand by 
machine labor; further, destructive events of nature, such as 
earthquakes, conflagrations, inundations, epidemics, etc. Through 
all these causes numberless individuals are simultaneously ren- 


dered penniless and countless families deprived of their bread- 
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winners. The particular causes of poverty are disease, infirmity, 
old age, etc., which are again to be distinguished as those for 
which the individual is responsible and those for which he is not 
responsible. For idleness, prodigality, drink mania and unchas- 
tity he is responsible; for youth, old age, sickness, and infirmity, 
and death of the bread-winner he is not responsible. Yet a sharp 
line of distinction is not to be drawn here. A bad course of life, 
for which a vicious bringing up is to blame, is something for 
which, in a higher sense, the individual is not responsible. More- 
over, a similar consideration will show us how the individual case 
broadens into the general. Take, for example, the problem of 
criminality among the young—a problem which has lately been 
the subject of especially earnest consideration, and which is bound 
up with domestic conditions. In like manner, the sickness of the 
individual assumes a general importance when the condition of 
dwellings, the general diet, etc., deteriorate the health of the popu- 
lation. And if the state of dwellings and food have such a result, 
there forces itself to the front the question of wage and labor 
conditions which do not allow a sufficient expenditure for food 
and dwelling. And from this wage and labor question we are 
immediately led back to the question of economic and social con- 
ditions. In short, we have an immense variety of circumstances 
produced through causes the ultimate source of which is hidden 
in almost impenetrable obscurity. Personal, physical, intellectual, 
and mental qualities exercise a contributive, but not decisive influ- 
ence, where the determining circumstances are more powerful 
than the will of the individual. 

However difficult it may be in particular cases to press back to 
the ultimate cause, yet the knowledge of the connection between 
the individual case and circumstances in general affords us points 
of view for the measures that are to be taken to counteract 
poverty. Indeed, it is this insight into the indissoluble connection 
of the single case with the general which gives its decisive char- 
acter to the efforts of today to solve the problem of poverty. The 
well-worn comparison between poverty and disease here obtrudes 
itself. It is not a piece of court plaster fastened over a wound 
which heals a disease whose causes lie within, but only the treat- 
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ment of the whole bodily condition, the improvement of the vital 
forces, the restoration of regular circulation of the blood, the 
stimulation of the activity of the heart. Thus poor-relief, as a 
means of protecting the poor from direct want, is only the court 
plaster which serves as a temporary relief, but does not produce 
arealcure. The farther the measures taken to counteract poverty 
are removed from this most external measure of poor-relief, the 
more effective are they. In the first rank stand all those measures 
which are fitted to elevate the general condition of prosperity. 
Here belong all those measures which concern public and eco- 
nomic life, commerce, the labor market, the administration of 
justice, etc., and also the question of protection and free trade, the 
conclusion of commercial treaties, the extension of the means of 
communication by land and water. In a similar position stand 
those measures for the elevation of the public weal through regu- 
lations promoting health and education, such as the fundamental 
demand of universal free elementary schools and of night schools, 
the equipment of technical, business, and higher educational insti- 
tutions, the procuring of a good water supply, the removal of 
garbage, the supervision of slaughter-houses, a good milk supply, 
the promotion of physical training in the schools and homes, the 
furtherance of the building of sanitary dwellings —in short, those 
measures which are fitted to improve the mental and physical con- 
dition of all the various classes of population. 

The second division is formed by those regulations which have 
to do with single occupations and classes, especially the agri- 
cultural, artisan, and industrial wage-earning classes. Of first 
importance here is the regulation of the labor conditions, the legal 
protection of labor, labor coalition, and labor employment bureaus. 
Side by side with legal regulations, the claim to the highest 
importance lies with the activity of the independent organizations, 
of the artisan associations and trade unions, of producers’ and 
consumers’ leagues, of building societies—in short, of all those 
associations of laborers in a common field which are built upon 
self-help as their basal principle, and whose object is the regula- 
tion of the conditions of labor and mutual encouragement and 
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The third division has so far to do with the causes of indi- 
vidual poverty as certain circumstances can be foreseen which 
render the individual, either for a time or permanently, incapable 
of earning his bread. Such especially are disease, accident, dis- 
ability, age, widowhood, and orphanage. The most important 
measures in this division are those comprised under the different 
forms of labor insurance, divided into sick, disability, old-age, 
accident, out-of-work, and survivors’ insurance. Such insurance 
may rest chiefly on the basis of legal compulsion, as in Germany 
and Austria, or on the basis of friendly societies, as in England 
and America; which, however, are to be found in the first- 
mentioned countries also. Labor insurance stands in its effects 
next to poor-relief, in that in single cases it removes or mitigates 
the consequences of penury. It has this difference, however, from 
poor-relief that here the claim is based on the ground of an 
acquired right. On a similar basis rest the claims on the state, 
church, and corporations for pensions, retiring allowances, or 
maintenance of widows and orphans. 

Sharply divided from these measures for the advance of 
general prosperity, of self-help, and of social prophylaxis, there 
exist, in the last place, the measures against poverty which consti- 
tute poor-relief proper. The man whom these general measures 
for the public good have not been able to prevent from falling into 
poverty; who, in the case of lost capacity to earn his living, or 
want of work, cannot fall back on the help of those upon whom he 
has some special claim, nor has the right to claim help from 
insurance — such a man has no other resource than to accept out- 
side help, which is offered by poor-relief and charity—a help 
which has this peculiarity that it stands outside the compass of 
that reciprocal service which determines and sets definite bounds 
to all other economic relations. The results of this peculiar rela- 


tionship are plainly recognizable on the side of both giver and 
receiver. The giver is inclined to limit his gifts to what is only 
absolutely necessary, because he gives without return; the receiver 
is humiliated by the gift, because he can do nothing in return. 
Hardness on the one side, bitterness on the other, are conse- 
quently in great measure bound up with the exercise of poor- 
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relief. And where poor-relief is not administered in this hard 
way, or where it reaches a lavish or actually prodigal extent, it 
escapes indeed arousing the feeling of bitterness, but produces in 
its stead other, and no less dangerous, evils, above all the evil of 
accustoming the receiver to free gifts, of making him covetous, of 
lessening his efforts to maintain himself out of his own endeavors. 
\Vhere poor-relief so degenerates it becomes mere almsgiving, 
which has as its inevitable consequence the unlimited increase of 
the number of those seeking help. The lamentable fact that heads 
of families desert their wives and children is really fostered by the 
feeling, encouraged through the administration of adequate poor- 
relief, that sufficient provision will be made, without the presence 
and work of the head of the family, for the maintenance of those 
dependent upon him. Nay more: where greater riches afford 
the means of a lavish distribution of charity, the begging of char- 
itable assistance becomes a business which supplies itself with 
specific expedients in order to secure its share of the superfiuous 
wealth without any effort. The appearance of poverty is feigned. 
Hypocrisy, lying, and cunning in written and personal representa- 
tion form the stock in trade of this beggar business, which, esti- 
mated by its moral quality, rivals the trade of the card sharper, 
receiver of stolen goods, and defrauder. 

Thus the conduct of society toward poverty continues to 
oscillate between two evils —-the evil of insufficient care for the 
indigent, with the resulting appearance of an ever-increasing 
impoverishment which acts as an incentive to begging and crime; 
and the evil of a reckless poor-relief, with the resulting appearance 
of far-reaching abuses, the lessening of the spirit of independence, 


and the patronage of begging and vagrancy. The history of 
poverty is for the most part a history of these constantly observed 
evils and of the efforts to remove them, or at ieast to reduce their 
dimensions. No age has succeeded in solving this problem. In 
the early Christian church the duty of poor-relief was based upon 
the love of one’s neighbor, and the members of this community 


looked upon each other as brothers and sisters whose duty it was 
to render help to one another. Thus it was possible for a limited 
circle and for a limited time in some measure to avoid both 
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these evils. But in the Middle Ages the church, now become a 
public power, encouraged and increased poverty to an appalling 
extent, without being able in a corresponding degree to meet the 
problem of helping the indigent. The state authorities during the 
latter part of the Middle Ages, and especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in spite of their stringent laws 
against begging, remained powerless to contend with beggary and 
vagrancy. The other course which, with overflowing love and 
compassion, sought to mitigate the lot of the poor, which finds 
expression in the Gilbert’s Act of England with its system of 
allowances, or the French law of 1811 concerning the anonymous 
reception of children, plainly showed, in the appalling increase of 
the number of able-bodied persons demanding support and of 
deserted children, where a too charitable conception of the admin- 
istration of poor-relief must lead. Today we stand face to 
face with the same problem. Public poor-relief and private 
charity wage the thousand-year-old battle over the successful 
administration of poor-relief and the prevention of its abuses, and 
reap today precisely the same experience as was reaped in times 
past —that human nature, in spite of all economic and technical 
advance, in this respect has undergone no change. Hence also 
arises the very noteworthy fact that the most modern poor-relief 
directs its attention more than ever to the simple administration 
of poor-relief in the early Christian church, and that the much- 
talked-about “ Elberfeld system” is nothing else at bottom than 
an attempt to revive that old form of administration on systematic 
lines. Thus there stands in the foreground of all discussion con- 
cerning the proper form of poor-relief the question of organiza- 
tion. If poor-relief is to help the needy according to his need, and 
have a reason for rejecting the undeserving, it must have for this 
purpose a thorough knowledge of the circumstances of those who 
apply for help. This knowledge can be obtained only through 
direct examination in the home of the indigent, through observ- 
ing his mode of life, his household management, the conduct of 
his family, etc.; and must be supplemented by inquiry in other 
directions, of the employer, neighbors, fellow-tenants, etc. This 
makes necessary a special equipment for examination which shall 
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stand in fitting relation to the number of those seeking help. In 
this regard, the greatest success is displayed by the communities 
which are able to raise a sufficient number of volunteer helpers 
who enter into intercourse with the indigent in the spirit of 
brotherly love. Herein lie the roots and the power of the Elber- 
feld system, already referred to. The paid helper is perhaps better 
trained, but he lacks that vital element of love which distinguishes 
the voluntary helper. It is true that the voluntary-assistance office 
must have rooted itself in law and custom, as has been predomi- 
nantly the case in German communities. This custom hardly exists 
in England and America. Hence the predominance of indoor 
over outdoor poor-relief in both these countries. In its place, 
however, America and England can point to a very great develop- 
ment in the sphere of private charity, which centers in the chari- 
table organizations and societies, and offer here wider oppor- 
tunities not only to volunteer helpers but also to paid workers who 
are trained by various plans and now by highly developed schools 
of philanthropy. The most valuable assistance rendered by 
woman makes itself conspicuous in the sphere of private charity, 
and leads to the demand, now advanced alike in all civilized states, 
that in public poor-relief woman shall have equal rights and duties 
with man. 

The method of rendering assistance is closely bound up with 
the question of the organization of poor-relief. The German 
preference for outdoor relief is without doubt a result of the old 
custom of employing the help of volunteer assistants. In England 
the great reform of 1834 established as the very test of indigency 
the readiness of the applicant for help to enter an institution in 
which he had to forego his freedom of movement and many of his 
accustomed enjoyments of life. Whether this demand is expe- 
dient or not is today a matter of much dispute. The transactions 
of the National Conference of Charities, and the reports of state 
boards and of the English Central Poor Board, contain numerous 
discussions of the matter. That the number of those receiving 
assistance is lessened by a stringent application of the principle is 
without doubt. But, on the other hand, it remains doubtful 
whether in this way adequate relief is in all cases afforded, and 
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whether it is not much more true that the rendering of money 
assistance to the indigent restores him more quickly to a condition 
of independence, and that the poorhouse tends to make him a 
permanent subject of poor-relief. Moreover, it has often been 
observed that a strict application of the principle of indoor relief 
leads to an increase of those two evils already mentioned —the 
want of those who are in real need, but whose pride is too great 
to allow them to enter the poorhouse; and the resort of the others 
to begging and vagrancy, which they find more comfortable and 
profitable. More than this, neither England nor America would 
be in a position consistently to carry out its system of indoor 
relief, were it not richly supplemented by private charity which 
mitigates the severities of the system. Moreover, an increasing 
insight into the connection between poverty on the one hand, and 
clisease and immorality on the other, in all civilized countries, and 
not least in America and England, has had the result of so nar- 
rowing the sphere of indoor relief that all those classes of indi- 
gents are refused admittance which need special medical attend- 
ance, and for whose moral welfare dangers are to be feared from a 
stay in the workhouse. Above all is this true of the sick and the 
voung. In its relation to the children especially is the develop- 
ment of the system of family relief, and the separation of children 
from adults, noteworthy. In sick-relief it is a matter of the first 
importance to render the relief at the right moment to insure the 


cure of the patient and, where possible, to seize the disease at a 
stage in which restoration of the power of earning his own living 
may be successfully accomplished. In this respect the movement 
for combating the evil of tuberculosis is especially of far-reaching 


importance. 

The question of good organization, as well as the question of 
adequate relief, is handled by general efforts of the most various 
kinds, in which public poor-relief and private charity take part in 
different ways. This very diversity, however, conceals two serious 
dangers — lack of unity on the one side, and overlapping on the 
other. To counteract these dangers it is necessary that the 
directors of public poor-relief and the different representatives of 
private charity should associate with one another for the purpose 
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of devising a systematic and mutually complementary relief. 
Information about the indigent, as it is sought in the “charity 
organization societies,” in the offices centraux des wuvres de bien- 
faisance, in the Vereinen gegen lerarmung, and in the informa- 
tion bureaus, directs the indigent to the place where he can best 
find help, and leads to the discovery of those persons who misuse 
poor-relief and charity. Information about charitable institutions, 
as given :n the digests and directories of great cities, show what 
measures are available, and how they can properly be made use of. 

Jeyond this activity, exercised almost exclusively by private 
parties, the need, at any rate, makes itself felt for a definite deter- 
mination of the proper management and application of the means 
of poor-relief and charity. And here very different possibilities 
are open. The whole public poor-relief may be placed under one 
central board of control which is authorized permanently to 
supervise all the institutions and establishments that stand under 
it, to vote the estimates, to censure abuses, and to compel their 
redress by the authority of the law. The most stringent form of 
supervision is exercised by the Local Government Board in Eng 
land, with the assistance of general inspectors, local inspectors, 
and auditors. All boards of poor-relief are required to furnish 
regular returns, which render possible general poverty statistics at 
once of scientific and practical utility. In France, so far as one 
can speak of a public system of poor-relief —that is, as far as 
care for children, aliens, and the diseased is concerned — the 


supervision lies with a special department of the minister of the 
interior —the directeur de l'assistance publique. He has as an 
advisory board the conseil supérieur de lassistance publique, 
which undertakes an exhaustive examination of all questions relat- 


ing to poverty and charity, and expresses its judgment upon them. 
In Belgium, a proposed law provides for a similar institution. 
In Italy, in accordance with a law wihch went into force a few 
weeks ago, a central government board — the consiglio superiore 
di assistanza e beneficensa pubblica—and besides for each 
separate province a provincial board of commissioners —com- 
missione di assistensa e di beneficensa pubblica—are created. The 
latter is authorized to exercise direct supervision over the local 
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boards of management, and to interfere in their action; while the 
intention is that the functions of the central board should be more 
of an advisory nature. In the new laws of certain Swiss cantons 
and of the Austrian crown lands the institution of inspectors of 
poverty has been recently introduced. In Germany there is no 
such central authority in charge of poverty. The supervision of 
poverty here forms a part of the general government supervision 
whose duty it is to guard against all pernicious measures, whatso- 
ever they may be. 

In the United States, of late years, public opinion has taken a 
very lively interest in this question, from the point of view as to 
whether such supervision is desirable and permissible. One must 
place over against this the institutions of the Old World, where 
the old absolutism exercised a strong influence on self-govern 
ment, from which in modern times it seeks to free itself. The 
exact opposite is the case in the United States, where from first to 
last constitution and government are based on democratic prin 
ciples. The result is that an encroachment here on the part of 
central government authorities would be viewed beforehand, from 
the standpoint of political freedom, with much greater distrust. 
At the same time, it is universally agreed that the government 
authorities have the right to remedy public evils and abuses from 
the standpoint of state protection, and to exercise supervision 
over state institutions proper. The problem becomes more diffi- 
cult when the question is raised concerning the supervision of the 
remaining public institutions, and those which receive aid from 
public funds; and still more difficult when purely private charity 
comes to be considered. The question has been answered in the 
United States, both theoretically and practically, in very different 
ways. First of all, a “ State Board of Charities”’ was founded in 
Massachusetts in 1863. New York and Ohio followed in 1867. 
They bear very different names. Thus the above-mentioned State 

3oard of Charities is in Washington and Wisconsin designated 
the “State Board of Control;” in Iowa, “ Board of Control of 
State Institutions;” in Maryland, “Board of State Aid and 
Charities;” and soon. Already in the names which they bear the 
essential difference makes itself felt, for which the Ohio and Iowa 
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systems form the respective types. In the one case it assumes the 


form of a control, accompanied by the power of compelling, by 
government authority, the adoption of measures of improvement. 
In the other case there is simply a supervision, with the authority 
of exercising advisory powers solely. In some states the author- 
ity is intrusted to several boards. Thus there exist in Massachu- 
setts a State Board of Charities; in Maryland and New York, 
besides this, a special Commission in Lunacy. In regard to the 
question of the supervision of private charities, the fact must be 
taken into consideration that here voluntary contributions are in 
question, and that as a rule everyone must be allowed to spend his 
means in his own way. Yet it is only right to remember that, just 
as the state interferes in the management of insurance, banking, 
and manufacturing, from the standpoint of the welfare of society, 
so also the welfare of society is concerned with certain spheres of 
private charity. This is especially the case in the care of children 
and the housing of sick, old, and helpless people in institutions. 
The movement toward such a conception of the matter, however, 
has received a severe check through the decision of the supreme 
court of New York, which denied that the State Board of 
Charities in New York had the right of supervising the measures 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. As an 
actual fact, in consequence of this decision more than half of the 
charitable societies have been withdrawn from the supervision of 
the board. 

In the countries of the Old World this question receives very 
different answers. While in Germany again the supervision of 
private charity is only a part of state supervision in general, in 
England charitable endowments in particular are assigned to 
charity commissioners, whose influence, however, is rather 
limited. In France the very vigorous fight over this question 
keeps pace with the fight over the bounds between church and 
state. In Italy, on the contrary, the powers of supervision of the 
state authorities have been greatly widened by the law of 1890, 
and by the institution of the new central boards of control already 
mentioned. All these measures point to where the highest impor- 
tance lies. This is not simply in a supervision which shall secure 
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the remedy of whatever abuses exist, and the inauguration of a 
well-organized administration; but in furnishing the instrument 
of this administration with the most successful modes of manage 
ment; in studying and making known new methods, especially in 
the sphere of insanity and of disease, as well as of the protection 
of children; and in general in elevating poor-relief and charity to 
a higher stage. And as the bounds between public relief and 
private charity have never been completely defined, there enters, 
side by side with the activity of the government, a very active 
private propaganda waged by the great charitable societies, and 
also by societies confined to the several departments of charitable 
effort. Here belong the English Poor Law Conferences —an 
annual assembly of those who administer public relief, to take 
council on all questions to which poor-relief gives rise; and also 
the “ Congrés national d’assistance publique et de bienfaisance 
privée’ in France, and the “‘Congresso di beneficenza”’ in Italy. 
In Germany it is the German Association for Poor-Relief and 
Charity which, during its twenty-five years of existence, has in 
the most thorough manner discussed all questions that appertain 
here, and has exercised an extraordinary influence on state legisla- 
tion, on the control of poor-relief in the cities, and on the develop- 
ment of private charity. In the United States, the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction and the State Confer- 
ences possess an equal importance. Very real service is also 
rendered by the Charity Organization Societies and the State 
Charities Aid Association. International congresses for poor- 
relief and charity have been repeatedly held, for the most part in 
connection with the world’s expositions, such as in 1856 in Brus- 
sels, in 1857 in Frankfort on the Main, in 1862 in London, in 
1889 and 1900 in Paris, etc. At the international congress held in 
Paris in 1900 it was decided, through the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee, that an international congress should be convoked 
at intervals of five years. The next will take place in Milan in 
1905S. 

In this connection there is still one point that deserves atten- 
tion. The distinction between public and private poor-relief rests 
on the fact that the one is regulated by law, and the expense, com- 
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ing out of the means of the rate-payer, may be contested; while 
private relief is voluntary, and is administered out of voluntary 
contributions. Nevertheless, the difference between public and 
voluntary relief is not so prominent in practical administration as 
theoretical considerations would lead one to think. Moreover, in 
countries of which voluntary poor-relief is characteristic the civic 
authorities place very considerable public means at the disposal of 
those who manage this voluntary relief; while, on the other hand, 
in the poorer communities of Germany or England the public 
relief falls far short of the demands made upon it. Moreover, 
the prevalence of voluntary relief does not exclude the state or the 
community from appropriating means for single objects. Thus 
in France the care for children and the insane devolves upon the 
départements, and the care for the sick, on the local communities, 
to which, however, the state grants considerable assistance. On 
the whole, the participation of the state and its greater associa 
tions in the burden of poor-relief forms a prominent feature of the 
modern development of public relief. The whole body of modern 
legislation on poor-relief in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria 
provides for considerable state and provincial aid for poor-relief, 
and lays on the state or the province direct responsibility for the 
care of certain classes of poor, for example, especially the insane, 
the infirm, and idiots. Moreover, a marked tendency to introduce, 
or at least to extend the sphere of, public relief makes itself evi- 
dent in the Latin countries, as in the French law of 1895 concern- 
ing the care of the sick, in the Italian law of 1890 on public 
charity, and in the proposed legislation in Belgium and the 
Netherlands which has not yet been discarded. 

These efforts to increase the sphere of public relief are at first 


surprising, and appear to stand in contradiction to the distinctive 


characteristics of the age in which we live — to counteract poverty 
rather by methods of prevention and by measures calculated to 
increase prosperity in general. Yet here there is no contradiction, 
but, on the contrary, a proof of the fact that poor-relief on its side 
has imbued itself with a knowledge of the importance of all such 
measures of prevention, and is directing its efforts to become what 
we today are accustomed to call “social relief.” The legislation 
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on the education of abandoned children, the oldest of which dates 
back scarcely twenty years, rests on the principle of this knowl- 
edge. It administers poor-relief to the children, with the aim of 
preventing the young who grow up under the direction of this law 
from falling in future years into a condition of poverty. A like 
tendency is displayed by the societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children, the juvenile courts, the promotion of immigration to 
Canada, the equipment of school ships, etc. The care for disease 
has a far wider aim than the mere care of the patient. It searches 
out the lurking-places of disease in order to tear it out by the 
roots. It is no wonder that new problems have everywhere 
sprung up, where the light of new sanitary and social knowledge 
has lit up the corners and holes of poverty, and where the young 
science of sociology has taught us to understand economic and 
social phenomena. One need here only call to mind the very 
recent movement for attacking tuberculosis and the abuse of 
alcohol. At the same time, this movement against tuberculosis 
beyond all others makes very manifest how far we are still 
removed from a healthy condition of affairs, and how today, in 
spite of every effort, millions of our fellow-beings still live in such 
unfavorable conditions in respect to lodging, food, and education, 
that they fall victims in frightful numbers to this disease. No one 
who knows the circumstances can help seeing that all these meas- 
ures, such as dispensaries, sanatoriums for consumptives, and 
administration of poor-relief, have no importance in comparison 
with the possession of permanent and remunerative employment, 
which renders possible the procuring of sanitary dwellings and 
sufficient nourishment, and strengthens the power of resistance 
against that frightful disease. But just this knowledge points us 
the way, not indeed of solving the problem of poverty, but of 
bringing ourselves in some degree nearer its solution, in that we 
see in this knowledge, which has grown up out of the social sub- 
soil of our time, the most important sign of progress, and in that 
we place the furthering of general prosperity and the elevation of 
the working classes before even the very best measures of poor- 


relief and charity. 
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And here we must not be led astray by the fact that today 
these measures still demand an immense expenditure of public and 
private means, and that in the immediate future the question will 
be rather of an increase than of a diminution of this expenditure. 
And so far as we strive to enlighten the public mind in this sphere, 
and to effect improvement, we must always bear in mind that 
poor-relief and charity must always be content with the most 
humble position among those measures which are directed against 
poverty. He who helps the needy to help himself does better than 
he who supports the poor. The most earnest effort of every true 
friend of the poor must always be directed toward making poor- 
relief itself superfluous.’ 

Emit MUNSTERBERG. 

BERLIN. 


1A paper read in the Social Science Department of the Congress of Arts and 
Science, St. Louis, September, 1904. 
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METAPHYSICAL ELEMENTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
I. 


EVER since the appearance of the Cours de philosophie positive 
of Auguste Comte, and the Principles vf Socwlogy of Herbert 
Spencer, the scientific mind has been conscious of the presence 
of a body of phenomena which needed an explanation peculiar to 
themselves. Some aspect of this body had, of course, been treated 
in the works of Plato and Aristotle, and in later political philos 
ophies. But the awakening of the spirit of scientific investigation 
brought with it the demand that, just as the phenomena of con 
sciousness in individuals were being considered according to 


scientific principles, so the phenomena which were the objective 


results of the activities of those conscious individuals should also 
be studied. Psychology was for a long time simply a part of a 
philosophy. Modern thought, in securing for psychology a place 
in scientific research, has been able to make it a definite branch of 
learning, occupying a place in the hierarchy of knowledge between 
the physical sciences and philosophy, with a method of investiga- 
tion all its own. Sociology seems at present to be undergoing the 
formative period which psychology has undergone; it seems to 
be slowly working out its place in the realm of thought. Much 
has been said concerning the relationship of sociology to the 
various sciences, but little concerning its relation to philosophy. 
In view of the unique place which psychology holds in reference 
to philosophical thought, and in view of the very vital relationship 
between the material with which the two sciences have to deal, it 
might prove to be worth our while to look into the relationship of 
sociology to philosophy; to ask whether there is a metaphysical 
element in sociology, and, in case there should be one, to ask what 
it is, and whether it is a necessary one, or whether it can be suc- 
cessfully eliminated. 

In the consideration of the relation of sociology to meta- 
physics we are called upon at the outset to consider the province 
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of metaphysics, and the data upon which it is based; then to ask 
ourselves the same question with reference to sociology. With 
that before us, we are ready to pass to an attempt to establish a 
relationship between the two disciplines, in reference both to the 
content involved and the point of view taken by the knowing sub- 
ject in his relation to that content. 

Metaphysics deals with what is or exists. It starts from 
experience, since in any investigation we must start with what is 
nearest and best known to us. Its problem, then, is to attempt to 
find out the nature, meaning, and, more specifically, the final 


significance of reality. These are considerations which from the 


standpoint of science do not emerge; for science is content simply 
with taking the phenomena themselves. Metaphysics, however, 
when it looks into the nature of reality, seeks to find out the form 
that reality takes, whether it be material, conscious, and so on. 
But this is merely one part of the metaphysical problem. Science 
tries to get a generalized law of the behavior of things, but it 
does not concern itself with the question of how and why this law 
of behavior came to be what it is. Metaphysics takes up the 
search at this point and seeks some inner principle from which 
this law of behavior springs. This is the search for the meaning of 
reality; that is, e. g., certain actions of an individual are under- 
stood only when we know what sort of a man he is, of what sort 
the character is which regulates those actions. When we inquire 
into the final significance of reality, we try to get, not alone the 
spring of all things, but also their final goal reduced to unity; 
in other words, to understand reality in the light of some all- 
comprehending unity. 

Does experience give us reality? is the first question; and an 
examination will lead to the conclusion that we are confronted 
by a contradiction if we hold that behind phenomena there is a 
reality which is entirely simple and unrelated; for such a simple, 
unrelated reality could give itself no manifestation, and therefore 
there would be no phenomena. If the real cannot be simple and 
unrelated, then we must hold that the real must be thought of as 
internally complex; and not only that, but that it is of its very 
nature to manifest itself in phenomena, and so become the con- 
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tent of experience. Thus the reality of the phenomenal world 
and of our experience may be established; and not alone this, but 
it is also shown that the world of reality has an inner nature 
which can be conceived of after the analogies of experience. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that reality must be thought 
of as coextensive with finite experience, for that would lead to the 
denial of much which, on other grounds, we shall find we are con- 
strained to assert as real.’ 

Having fixed the point of departure and aim of metaphysical 
thought, any such investigation must next determine the point 
of view from which it proceeds, and its method, which is insepara 
bly connected with it. eMtaphysics arises out of a fundamental 
demand on the part of the subject for explanation deeper than 
that given by science, and is found to culminate in making its 
central principle one other than that of science. The individual 
may look at his world as entirely external to himself, and so he 
sees a plurality of events; but he cannot get farther than generali- 
zation and causal reference. The other and more direct mode of 
approach is through appreciation. By appreciation I mean a 
sympathetic identification of the subject or individual with the 
world in which the individual sees himself as an agent realizing 
his world in an experience which is individual for himself. He 
thinks himself as part of the stream of the world-process, and so 
looks at the rest of this stream as like himself in that it can be 
realized by him just as he realizes his own experience; or, in 
other words, he is at fellowship with the world, so that the dis- 
tinction between subject and object is no longer an absolute one. 
In science this distinction is fundamental. This appreciative 
experience might be said to be somewhat analogous to the indi- 
vidual’s sense of his own individuality in that he feels that he is 
himself, and that there is something about that experience which 
he cannot communicate to others by putting it into terms, but 
which experience is intensely real to him, and to him and for him 
only. It involves a feeling of unity, or rather of correlation of 
purpose, in himself and the world. As far as the place of appre- 
ciation in the interpretation of the objective world is concerned, 


1 Ormonp, Foundations of Knowledge, Part I, chap. 2. 
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naturalistic mechanism can give no meaning at all, for it can give 
only an infinite multiplicity of related, inert atoms which are both 
centerless and aimless.* Therefore, teleology and real meaning 
in the world of objective experience are gotten only through 
appreciation. Appreciation grasps unities, not particulars. An 
idealized and greatly extended example of this is given by Pro- 
fessor Royce when he speaks of a community of spiritual beings 
“who were so aware of their comon relation to the true Self that 
their life together was one of intimate spiritual communion, so 
that the experience of each was an open book for all of them.” ® 
In such a suppositious environment the most intimate experience 
of any one of the individuals would be immediately, or at will, the 
experience of any other individual, without using any medium of 
communication; this would apply, not only to present, but also to 
past experience as well. 

The next question is to fix our starting-point from the side 
of sociology. We must first ask ourselves what constitutes 
society. Different answers have been given to this question; and 
whether society is or is not an organism, or some other thing, 
does not concern us here. What we want now is the notion 
“society” reduced to its simplest terms. Society implies human 
individuals interacting. This interaction of human individuals 
demands the more elementary conception of conscious wills, on 
the one hand, and an environment both physical and psychical, on 
the other. Now, the province of sociology is to study the phe- 
nomena resulting from the interaction of these conscious wills 
both on each other and on the environment. It must try to get at 
the influences which bring about these phenomena, and not merely 
describe them through generalization — for that would be only a 
shorthand register of events — but, as far as possible, to interpret 
them as a whole. Since societary phenomena are very complex, 
sociology is confronted with a problem of great intricacy, as it 
must seek to arrive at some unitary view of society. This com- 
plexity seems to make it necessary to make sociology superior to 
various subsidiary and special social sciences whose province it is 

> Warp, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. II, pp. 134 ff. 

* Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 395, 396. 
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to investigate a particular class or portion of societary phenomena, 
and formulate certain conclusions, empirically derived, which 
shall be of use to sociology proper in coming to some explanatory 
principle for society as a whole. What is meant here may b« 
brought out by a more or less concrete case. Sociology must 
unify the results of these special social sciences, but it may happen 
that extreme specialization will distort the perspective of the 
investigator; or it might be that certain phenomena might be 
assigned by some special social science to grounds which soci- 
ology would see to be inaccurate; e. g., ascribing certain phenom- 
ena to racial grounds, which phenomena, however, are by another 
one of the special social sciences found to occur in mobs which are 
heterogeneous as far as race is concerned. Therefore it is the 
further business of sociology to resolve such inconsistencies and 
to correlate the results of the special sciences with reference to a 
fundamental unity. Just as biology includes morphology, zodl- 
ogy, embryology, and others, so must sociology embrace the 
special social sciences, as, ¢. g., the general group of the political 
sciences including political economy, the philosophy of law, the 
theory of the state; or the group including archeology, com 
parative philology, and the comparative study of religions: 01 
such sciences as criminology, etc. That sociology has a very 
extensive and complex field to study is further shown by examin 
ing recent works on sociology and noting what the various 
authors have made out to be the central principle in sociology 
Each of these writers has made out a strong case for his own 


theory —so strong, in fact, that one conclusion that can surely be 


drawn is, that these principles, even if inadequate, are of such 
importance that an adequate sociological theory must include 
them as moments. Some of these theories have put down soci 
ology as: 

1. Philosophy of History (P. Barth, Die Philosephie der Geschichte als 
Soctologie). 

2. An Application of Biology (Schaftle, Bau und Leben des socialen 
Kérpers; Lilienfeld, Gedanken iiber die Socialwissenschaft der Zukunft; 
René Worms, Organisme et société). 

3. Consisting in the Description of Social Facts (by statistics: Quetelet, 
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Sur Vvhomme et développement de ses facultés, ou essai de physique sociale ; 
De Greef, Introduction a la sociologic; Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty 
and its Development; Pearson, Grammar of Science). 


Or they have made the principle which should be sufficient to 
explain social phenomena : 

. Association (Izoulet, La cité moderne) 

. Division of Labor (Durkheim, De la division du travail social) 

3. Imitation (Tarde, Les lois de l’imitation). 

. Struggle of the Races (Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf). 

. Consciousness of Kind (Giddings, Principles of Sociology). 


Consequently we are prepared for Mr. Lester Ward's state- 
ment of what is involved in sociological investigation. He says: 
By pure sociology, then, is meant a treatment of the phenomena and laws 
of society as it is, an explanation of the process by which social phenomena 
take place, a search for the antecedent conditions by which the observed facts 


have been brought into existence, and an zxtiological diagnosis that shall reach 
back as far as the state of human knowledge will permit, into the psychologic, 
biologic, and cosmic causes of the existing social state of man.‘ 


He then goes on to say that pure sociology must confine itself 
exclusively to what is, and not to what ought to be, which latter 
is the province of applied sociology. This latter part may not be 


neglected any more than pure sociology (since it necessarily puts 
the value-judgment central, it is very vitally connected with 
appreciation). Compare this with Professor Giddings’s state- 
ment when he says that sociology 

is a science that tries to conceive of society in its unity, and attempts to 
explain it in terms of cosmic cause and law. To accomplish such explanation 
it must work a subjective interpretation in terms of physical process... . . 
Che subjective process and the objective must be shown to be inseparable, each 


being at all times conditioned by the other.’ 

It will now be our problem to consider a number of the con- 
ceptions employed in sociological discussion, and to examine them 
to find out whether they involve anything that is philosophical, 
either in content or in point of view. Mr. Bosanquet has pointed 
out with great clearness that philosophy has been dealing with 
sociological problems in that it has investigated the state and 
other of the higher manifestations of the self in its relation to its 

* Pure Sociology, p. 4. 


* Principles of Sociology, p. 16. 
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environment; and so has sought to get rather the higher capa- 
bilities and possibilities oi the self, its real inner nature, than to 
find out its particular state of manifestation at any particular 
time. Sociology, on the other hand, has busied itself with facts as 
they came before its observation, and with correlating them with 
stages of association that are commonly called lower.® Just as 
in psychology you cannot explain the higher processes by exactly 
the same terms used in explaining the lower, and as “chem- 
istry can say something of all material substances but it car 
say less in proportion, as of those which have biological sig- 
nificance,” so sociology, having largely given its attention to the 
lower forms, has fallen short of the mark when it comes to treat 
of the higher, more complex self-manifestations in a complex 
environment, and thus has failed to achieve the unity sought for 
On these grounds, may we not conclude for our purpose here that 
the unity that sociology seeks can be achieved only when we take 
into account the element of possible self-development, and so the 
ideal? This would, of course, introduce philosophy directly into 
the middle of our search for the social desideratum, viz., unity. 

The work of Messrs. Giddings, Ward, Tarde, and Baldwin 
has shown very conclusively that the psychological, and therefore 
subjective, factor is of prime importance in sociological investiga- 
tion; so that present appearances seem to warrant the opinion that 
the most fruitful field for the search for the unifying principle of 
societary phenomena is to be just this. It is significant to note 
M. Tarde’s building all sociological explanation around the prin- 
ciple of imitation, and that Professor Giddings makes conscious- 
ness of kind central. 

Let us take up, in the first place, the primary units of societary 
phenomena, viz., conscious individuals. Now, to understand the 
phenomena arising from the interaction of these individuals (for 
that is the problem of sociology) we must understand the indi- 
viduals. To enter into such a discussion fully would take us too 
far afield, and we will confine ourselves to several of the more 
evident points. A conscious individual is a vastly more complex 
unit than the atom or the molecule which is the unit of physical 


* Mind, N. S., Vol. VI, pp. 2 ff. 
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science, in that it is a regular microcosm of thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions; and the motives from which it acts can very sel 
dom, or at least not always, be detected from the actions them- 
selves. 

Some sociologists hold that the only valid sociology is one 
which treats the subject-matter exactly as the data of the physical 
sciences are treated. But Professor Baldwin has pointed out that 
social progress takes place according to a dual law —habit and 
accommodation; with the result that when we are studying social 
progress, in order to get the law of that development, we must 
remember that when any advance (accommodation) has taken 
place, and habit sets in, the basis for the next development is not 
the same as served for the last stages; and so to understand social 
progress, the investigator may not confine himself merely to the 
bare functional phenomena, but he must consider how the change 
in the matter of the process modifies the function. Then, in turn, 
the function modifies the matter, and thus by this dialectical 
movement social progress takes place.’ This points out clearly 
that the methods which obtain for physical processes are not ade- 
quate for the interpretation of phenomena of this sort. Further- 
more, in view of the above, we can say that the mere laws of 
physical science are insufficient, since the situation to be investi- 
gated is so complex. M. Tarde, in his chapter on “ Archzology 
and Statistics,” points out that statistics can deal only with imi- 
tations and their regularity, but that it cannot be applied to the 
“inventions ’’’ which must precede the imitations and without 
which the imitations would not exist (p. 137). “Only imitation, 
and not invention, is subject to law in the true sense of the word” 
(p. 142). It is not as though you had matter acting according to 
the law of motion, as physics would hold; what you really have is 
conscious selves acting according to teleological law.* Perhaps 
it is possible for these units to be endowed with a certain capri- 
ciousness, a certain individuality of their own in reacting. Thus 
by this very nature of theirs —since they are wills —they make 
an extremely complex situation, and at the same time an inde- 

* Social and Ethical Interpretations, 3d ed., p. 494. 


*Grippincs, Elements of Sociology, p. 350. 
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scribable one; for we cannot get at those units entirely, since they 
each have their individual descriptions and appreciations, and, 
furthermore, since we cannot get at those appreciations descrip- 
tively. But as these appreciations are an essential and determin- 
ing element in the make-up of these units, a real explanation of 
some social processes, or, in the extreme, of all societary processes, 
goes beyond description and into appreciation. The reason for 
this appears when we come to consider the real nature of social 
phenomena and ask ourselves whether in the last analysis, they do 
not all go back, for their explanation, to a sense of value, to a 
worth-attitude out of which the action arose. Take even such 
empirical concepts as those of economics; ¢. g., What is it that 
regulates values? Some will say it is demand. What, then, regu- 
lates demand? Demand has, of course, many purely objective 
determinations; but when we get to those which are final, we find 
that we are on the plane of values. Or again, M. Tarde’s discus- 
sion comes to the conclusion that imitations are the imitations of 
some inventions; that imitation presupposes an invention as its 
temporal prius. But in the last analysis the invention rests upon 
a worth-attitude,® for without that there would be no incentive to 
invention; invention would not exist. All social actions in which 
there are ethical or esthetic moments have this worth-ingredient. 
Similar examples might be multiplied. We might then say that 
when I interpret your social acts, what I really do is to interpret 
those in terms of your worth-consciousness which I attribute to 
you on the basis of my own experience, and which I conceive of 
as being like my own in its general make-up. When I, therefore, 
put this into terms which shall be socially available, when I try to 
explain such actions, to interpret them in a scientific way, what I 
am constrained to do is to use appreciatively descriptive terms. 
Professor James does this constantly in describing the experience 
of religious enthusiasts. There can be no doubt that the worth- 
content is appreciative, since it is always purposive. Professor 
Urban, who has been doing considerable work in this field — 1. ¢., 
the consciousness of value—holds that appreciative description 
of feeling or worth-attitudes is distinguished from scientific 


*For our purpose, the terms “ worth” and “value” are synonymous. 
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description by its purpose. While the latter differentiates modi- 
fications of feeling in order to connect them causally with corre- 
sponding differences in sensation and ideal content, and com- 
municates them only indirectly through these connections, the 
former discriminates their meanings, and communicates these 
differences in terms of projected ideals which are common to the 
consciousness with which the individual communicates.'® This 
would, of course, place a strong appreciative element at the heart 
of such a science, and involve it in a considerable debt to meta- 
physics. Professor Royce thinks that our perception of the reality 
of another self is in no wise gotten by description, since we can- 
not describe what it is that gives us the sense of reality with 
reference to his ideals, his aims, etc. The answer that he gives to 
the question of how we get the sense of the reality which we 
attribute to a friend, the genuine external existence that we 
attribute to the appreciation of the existence of our fellows, is 
that “all this is unintelligible except in so far as we recognize that 
we seemingly isolated and momentary beings do share in the 
organic life of one Self.” There is, however, a genuine “ com- 
munion of spirits,” and upon this is founded description. 

An objector may protest against the term “matter” used 
above. But this will not alter the situation; for analyze that 
matter into whatever you will, whether it be vortices of motion 
or what not; by the very nature of your investigation you are 
cut out from calling them mind, and consequently they are still 
describable, and so cannot be the subject of appreciation, with the 
result that the difference in method — or, in other words, between 
the appreciative and the descriptive points of view— is still 
unresolved. 

Or, looking at the question from another side, we have seen 
that these individuals which are the social units are, in the last 
analysis, conscious wills. Now, a sociology working on the 
basis of physical causation would say that these wills, and con- 
sequently the societary phenomena resulting from them, are 


* This is taken from a personal letter to the present writer. 


™ Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 405-8. 
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entirely the result of mechanical causation.’? But our ordinary 
experience —- upon which a physical science is based — would say 
that those wills are free. Here there is a contradiction, both sides 
of which arising either from ordinary experience generalized, or 
else from ordinary experience directly, with the result that we are 
involved in the metaphysical question of freedom. In fact, some 
mention of the question in books on sociology has very recently 
come under the writer's observation. 

After holding that philosophy is insight and wisdom rather 
than knowledge and understanding, that philosophy seeks an 
insight into principles of things, and that its progress is measured 
by the depth of the insight, Mr. Mackenzie says that scientific 
investigation is often “too narrow and too wide” to be adequate 

He [the scientist] limits himself to particular aspects of things which ar« 
meaningless apart from their relation to the whole, as if its nature were 
exhausted by the treatment of these particular aspects.” 


This is in direct line with Mr. Bosanquet’s contention that the 
sociologists who confine themselves to the extreme scientific view 
of the province and method of investigation have busied them- 


selves entirely with the lower manifestations of the self, and have 
entirely neglected its possibilities, and so the field where the 
desired unity is most likely to be found. Furthermore, this is 
supported by Hegel’s contention that anything, in order to be 
understood, must be conceived of as being related to its “ other.” 
In fact, it is of the very nature of phenomena for them to be 
relative. In the above contention Mr. Mackenzie has largel 
pointed out the general defect which applies in particular to the 
sort of sociology which wants to make the subject entirely positive 
and exact: the defects of the sociology which thinks its whole 
function is classification and generalization. Take one of these 
sociologies, grant them even that they can give a causal explana- 
tion of societary phenomena without being inconsistent with their 
postulate of method of procedure, and let us see how far they get. 
Let us see how far social forces reproduce exactly physical forces 
The first glance reveals the fact that social force does not act 

% Vide Gippincs, Principles of Sociology, pp. 365, 366. 

% Introduction to Social Philosophy, p. 45. 
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exclusively in an internal manner, but that, just as soon as you 
have social force manifesting itself, its effect is different qualita- 
tively from the cause, in that an increment has been added from 
the inner store of the unit itself, viz., the self which is acted upon. 
This is nothing more than the psychological doctrine of apper- 
ception. Now, it can be asked: Does this not violate conserva- 
tion of energy strictly interpreted? Moreover, the same social 
force does not produce the same social effect in every social unit. 


True, in the long run, it is found that individuals affected by 
practically the same environment will probably react in the same 
general way. Does not this difference of individual reactions 


indicate that to understand sociological reactions we cannot con- 
fine ourselves exclusively to the mechanical methods of physical 
science? The present writer does not propose to hold that soci- 
ology is a philosophy; but what is maintained here is that 
sociology, while being, in the general significance of the term, a 
science, is in reality a teleological science, or one that needs 
teleological methods, or the method of philosophy, to supplement 
the mechanical so that higher synthesis may be reached. 

In reference to the causation involved in societary phenomena, 
Mr. Bosanquet points out that social causation, and the bringing 
of social facts under law and rational coherence, are very different 
from natural causation. In the former case it is largely motived 
cause. 

The distinction between determination by law and determination by the 
presentation of law, and the relation of a conscious motive embodied in a 
political order to the facts and modes of behavior existing in natural sur- 
roundings and economic arrangements, are stated with perfect balance and 
clearness by Plato and Aristotle. Many one-sided constructions of social 
causation might never have been attempted had due attention been paid to 
their ideas." 


It seems to me that a reading of, and a little reflection upon, 
Schopenhauer would bring about the same result.’® 
* Mind, N. S., Vol 6, p. 7. 


% World as Will and Idea, trans. by HALDANE AND Kemp, Books II and III; 
Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom sureichenden Grunde, 3d ed., chaps. 
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Let 1s consider for a moment what a sociologist has to say 

about this. Professor Giddings holds that 
the sociologist deals not only with causes that are not merely physical, but 
also with inany that are not merely psychical. They are as much more com 
plex than the merely psychical as the psychical are more complex than the 
merely physical. 
He calls them sociological. He makes social causation different 
from other causation just as “protoplasm is different from cer- 
tain quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon.’’!® 
Then, later, the most explicit statement of his notion of social 
causation is found when he says: 

Specifically, sociology is an interpretation of social phenomena in terms 

of psychical activity, organic adjustment, natural selection, and the conserva 
tion of energy.” 
Here, I take it, he has given what he considers to be the compon- 
ent parts of this social causation; but I fail to see how this 
explains it at all, for he is simply enumerating its factors; and he 
has said that just the difference between social causation and 
other causation is that between products and factors, and cites 
protoplasm as an example. He has contended for natural causa 
tion according to conservation of energy; but here, by his own 
statement, his analysis of social causation is not adequate, for 
combining those elements of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
carbon artificially will not give protoplasm, showing that there is 
something additional present. When he leaves these chemical 
elements and gets to protoplasm, he has left chemistry and is in 
another science — biology, a science which investigates a higher 
stage of cosmic evolution than chemistry. But just as the biolo- 
gist no longer cares directly for these chemical elements, but con- 
cerns himself with the investigation of protoplasm, its move- 
ments and their results, so here Professor Giddings, having once 
realized the fact that the causation of the sociologist is not 
physical merely nor psychical merely, but sociological, ought to 
keep to his assertion and work on the basis of that, instead of 
going back to physical processes and forces. That he does go 
back to interpretation in terms of physical forces is shown when 
he says: 

” Principles of Sociology, pp. 416 ff. " Ibid., p. 419. 
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If social will is conditioned by natural selection, not less is the power 
to convert will into deed conditioned by the conservation of energy; ™ 
and then goes on to insist that all social process is subject to the 
principle of conservation of energy, as when, ¢. g., he says: 

If the available energy of the environment is wasted or in any way 

diminished, the social activity also must diminish. The evolution of new 
relationships of conscious association, and the accompanying development of 
personality, will be checked. 
It is exactly analogous to a case in which the biologist should 
attempt to explain life-movements by calling them movements of 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, etc., and by translating them 
into terms of the movement of these elements, which would be an 
altogether fruitless task as far as real advancement in science is 
concerned. 

Professor Giddings does not seem to be self-consistent here. 
We are entirely ready to admit that sociological causation is 
something unique, that it involves more than purely physical 
causation, just as protoplasm involves more than the above- 
mentioned chemical elements. And, consequently, we further 
contend that, since this sociological causation is, so to speak, a 
new product, the mode of interpretation which it demands must 
be different from that demanded by purely physical causation: 
in other words, that description must be supplemented by a 
moment of appreciation. Or, even admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that Professor Giddings’s second diagnosis of social 
causation as physical process is a correct one, it in no wise vitiates 
the present contention that in an explanatory examination of 
social phenomena there is a moment of appreciation. That 
moment of appreciation, we would hold, is still present in what 
he calls interpretation “in terms of psychical activity ;”’ for some 
of the factors entering into social phenomena are of such a nature 
as to require appreciatively descriptive terms in order that they 
may become more than merely private inner experiences, and so 
be used at all in the determination of the causes of the phenomena 
in which they figure. 

There is not alone a distinction between the causation of 

Ibid. 
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sociology and natural causation, but there is also a distinction to 
be made between the various kinds of evolution —cosmic, 
organic, and social or mental (the latter including the social). 
The difference between the integration of matter and the dissipa- 
tion of motion, on the one hand, and adaptation to environment, 
on the other, is sufficiently great to warrant no further comment. 
The difference between organic and social evolution is not so 
obvious, although of prime importance. Mr. Ward expresses the 
distinction in a formula to this effect: “the environment trans- 
forms the animal, while man transforms the environment;’’ !® 
meaning that in organic evolution the animal is passive, while 
man reacts on his environment so rigorously as to change it, so 
that in the interaction of the two there is a constant spiral dia- 
lectic. Man reacts upon his environment, and by his reaction 
changes it; it, in turn, in its changed form reacts upon him, 
bringing about, not alone a change in him, but also a reaction by 
him: so that, through every action of man, it is in so far changed, 
and so presents an ever richer and more complex front. Pro- 
fessor Venn, in somewhat different connection and under differ- 
ent circumstances, brings out practically the same point when he 
says that when the objects under observation are conscious 
individuals, any conclusion which predicts future occurrences on 
the basis of generalizations of past experience will be invalidated 
just so soon as it is published, since by that fact of publication it 
affects those individuals on the basis of which it was made.*° 
The reasen for this would be that just as soon as the conclusion is 
made and falls into the hands of some individual whose actions 
it discusses, that very consciousness of the uniformity of actions 
in one direction or another will add another ingredient to the 
causal antecedents of that action. If it tells the individual that 
nine out of ten men do a certain thing —a fact that he has never 
before known — it may lead him, by reason of his desire to do the 
conventional thing, to perform that action; when before seeing 
the statement he would have been inclined to do the opposite. 
Or, if he be an individual of the “contrary” type, he may refrain 


* Pure Sociology, p. 16. ” Empirical Logic, pp. 575 ft. 
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from that action simply because the majority of men perform it. 
This is directly in line with the contention above (pp. 361 ff.) to 
the effect that social process reacts upon and effects changes in 
the social matter. Furthermore, social evolution is spiritual 
evolution; and we must note another difference between spiritual 
evolution, on the one hand, and cosmic and organic evolution, on 
the other, on the ground that the latter two proceed by slow and 
gradual accretions, with only slight variations arising for natural 
selection to work upon. But spiritual evolution proceeds by leaps 
and jumps, as history very conclusively shows, in so far that 
social progress cannot be accounted for without considering the 
prophets and geniuses who were the great forerunners of epoch- 
making movements, and then the slow approximation to their 
standards on the part of the mass of the people; and, therefore, 
not alone must the formula for social evolution take these facts 
into account, but it shows also that when we attack the problem 
of social evolution we must come to it armed with more than the 
evolutionary formula current in natural science, if we wish to 
explain anything in the societary world. 

The position just taken that every individual’s reaction 
changes the environment brings with it another point. Examine 
the principle which M. Tarde puts central in all societary phe- 
nomena —the principle of imitation—and it must be conceived 
of in internal, and not in external, terms in order to make it valid. 
Mr. Bosanquet says: 

Imitation is a bald and partial rendering of that complex reciprocal 


reference which constitutes social co-operation. To say that imitation is char- 
acteristic of society is like saying that repetition is the soul of design.” 


Imitation cannot be made a solely external process; for its nature 
will not permit it. To make it such would be almost like a man 
holding a hammer on a rivet and another striking it, and then 
calling that process imitation.*? In societary processes this con- 
tact must be stated in inner terms. What is meant by this will 
be somewhat explained in the next paragraph but one. 


1 Mind, N. S., Vol. VI, p. 7. 


“For a further consideration of this, see Part II, the discussion of Imitation. 
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Professor Giddings says: 
[By consciousness of kind] I mean a state of consciousness in which any 
being, whether high or low in the scale of life, recognizes another conscious 


being as of like kind with itself.” 


It is about the subjective principle, he believes, that all social 
phenomena involving volition, and so motives, arrange them- 
selves. Does not this bear a striking resemblance to that con- 
scious reciprocal relationship between the self and its “other” 
which Hegel so forcibly pointed out in his Logik??* In fact, 
this ejective other-consciousness is recognized by present-day 
psychology as a necessary stage in the development of the self- 
notion. 

When Professor Small says that “ subjective interpretation *® 
may mean either of two things ”’— one of which is: “the reading 
of the interpreter’s personal equation into the thing in question, 
and that in this sense it deserves no further notice” *®—I am 
inclined to take issue with him, and for this reason: our problem 
is to explain social phenomena; consequently we cannot rest with 
mere description. If we cannot rest with description, we must 
study these phenomena more in their internal nature by reducing 
them to their elements. In the present case these elements are, 
in the first place, conscious selves, and then their interactions 
upon each other and upon their environment; the most important 
factor in societary phenomena, however, being the interaction of 
these selves upon each other. Now, when we deal with such con- 
scious phenomena involving interacting wills, we can no longer 
assume the external, independent attitude. For the experiences 
which are the immediate antecedents and causes of these particular 
phenomena are to be found in the subjective experience of the 
individuals involved. But I, as an investigator, cannot get at 
those causes directly, since, by reason of each of us being indi- 
viduals, I cannot have his experiences transferred to me, nor 
mine to him. Therefore, the only way for me to get at those 

* Principles of Sociology, p. 17. * Mind, N. S., Vol VI, p. 8. 


*In his Elements of Sociology, Proressor GippiIncs uses the term “ eject- 
ive interpretation” in place of the present term, “ subjective interpretation.” 


AMERICAN JoURNAL OF SocroLocy, Vol. V, p. 630. 
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experiences, and to be able to get any causal explanation at all, is 
to examine my own consciousness when it has led to similar 
actions, and conclude that his inner experience leading to those 
actions was similar to my own. 

There is another way of getting at that experience which was 
the cause of the given phenomena. The subject of these actions 
tells me why he acted thus; what it was that influenced his will 
into just that volitional discharge. But just as soon as he tells 
me, he has put his experience into words which are merely media 
of exchange or coin of the realm of inner, subjective experience, 
and so those words are translated back into inner subjective 
experience by me (into appreciatively descriptive, and not scien- 
tific, terms),*" so that, whichever way it is looked at, that notion 
of appreciative interpretation, or understanding others by reading 
my own experience into them, is indispensable. Consequently, to 
get at societary fact it is a necessary preliminary that the subject 
connect himself vitally with the world of his investigation, so that 
he feels himself as part of that world, as having fellowship with 
it. And here we are beyond doubt in the world of appreciation, 
and so in the preserves of metaphysics. Furthermore, Professor 
Small seems to put an unfair interpretation on Professor Gid- 
(lings’s statement when he calls this reading in of subjective 
experience the reading in of the personal equation, since the term 
“personal equation” has acquired a bad meaning, owing to its 
standing for a lack of scientific exactness. Now, this meaning of 
the term is entirely inapplicable to Professor Giddings’s term 
“subjective interpretation.” 

The discussion which has gone before may be utilized in 
advancing another point, which has no doubt become clear by this 
time, viz., that the interaction between individuals which furnishes 
the phenomena for sociology is in reality an internal interaction, 
and not simply external contact, such as is treated by physical 
science, and such as is required by physical causation. It was 
pointed out above that the causation involved in sociology is of a 
different sort from that involved in natural causation; that there 
is an internal element present. The formula for social evolution 


“For a characterization of appreciatively descriptive terms see p. 356. 
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was found to be vastly different from that for cosmic evolution. 
We saw that, in order to understand the causes of social phenom- 
ena by going to individuals, we were required to get into terms 
of fellowship with the object of our investigation, so that the 
interaction from that point of view is found to be internal. The 
conception that all interaction is and must be internal has been 
current in philosophy since Lotze.28 Professor Giddings realizes 
the necessity of such a conception when he says: 

I have never thought or spoken of mere contact, whether hostile or 
friendly, as constituting association or a society. It is association if, and 
only if, accompanied by a consciousness on the part of each of the creatures 
implicated that the creatures with which it comes in contact are like itself.” 


This involves a recognition, though not necessarily conscious, of 
certain appreciatively descriptive terms as descriptive symbols 
whereby appreciative experiences are characterized, and only 
after such recognition can these terms be used. 

Professor Small says: “ The social fact is the incessant rela- 
tion between three chief factors: nature, individuals, and institu- 
tions or modes of association between individuals.” #® Now, what 
is this more or less than the field of metaphysics? Metaphysics 
investigates the nature, meaning, and final meaning of nature, 
individuals, and the modes of association between individuals. 
Now, if the social fact is the “incessant relation” between these 
three, then, in order to understand that relation — and to under- 
stand that relation is the problem of sociology —we must first 
understand what the inner nature of those three is; for interaction 
that is external is a conception that, as Lotze has pointed out, 
involves all sorts of difficulties; leaving internal interaction as 
the only tenable alternative. But since sociology deals with inter- 
action, and interaction demands the knowledge of the inner nature 
of the things interacting, then this interaction, which is the object 
of sociological investigation, cannot be understood unless we 
have first investigated the inner nature of the things interacting, 
and which from our starting-point are: nature and individuals. 

* Lorzre, Metaphysic, Book I. 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. V, 


Pp. 750. 


® AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLocy, Vol. V, p. 788. 
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Hence, metaphysical investigation is necessary in order to be able 
truly to get at the interrelations which sociology has for its 
province; for those interactions are such only by reason of the 


inner nature of the things concerned. 

Sociology deals with selves, and these, in turn, lead us to con- 
ceive of the social situation as an interplay of wills.** Now, if 
this is the case, then the ultimate term in sociological discussion 
is will. Taking the other side, metaphysical discussion leads to 
the outcome that interaction of things must be conceived of in 
terms of behavior; ,1. e., the expression of an inner, might we say, 
motivity or activity, after the analogy of the self. But since 
transeunt action is impossible, and some internal spring is 
demanded, this can be stated only in terms of will. And so in 
the metaphysical sphere our ultimate term is will. As to whether 
this will is blind, or conscious and intelligent, we are not called 
upon to discuss. But, that aside, we have reduced our two fields 
—viz., sociology and metaphysics — in the last analysis, to the 
same terms. 

Now, having gotten to the same ground-principle—or, 
rather, our metaphysical investigation having brought us ana- 
lytically to this fundamental term — it is its business to follow out 
this term or principle in its various manifestations. By this I 
mean: an adequate investigation cannot be content with analysis 
to an ultimate principle. The analysis, if not accompanied by any 
other process, will leave us with an abstraction; and so one must 
proceed to the verification of the result of the analysis by tracing 
the principle thus dissected into its phenomenal manifestations, 
and thereby making “eine weitere Erorterung.”’ 

Applying this to the case at hand, our metaphysical analysis 
has brought us to a will-conception as ultimate. Just as physics, 
having gotten the conception of energy, proceeds to study energy 
in manifestation, and it is this latter that furnishes much of the 
subject-matter of the science — always bearing in mind, however, 
that the original conception of energy must not be lost sight of, 
and that the subject-matter of the other part of the science is 
simply the working out of the principle — just so here. We have 


™ Batpwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 3d ed., p. 27. 
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gotten will as our ultimate principle; and when we find the prin- 
ciple most adequately manifested in conscious individuals and 
their activities, we find out that we are in the field of sociology, 
and have gotten there by undertaking a metaphysical investigation 
and not stopping at mere analysis, but by making it a complete 
and exhaustive investigation. In other words, we have followed 
out the principle of specification as well as that of homogeneity. 

Now, taking the problem the other way, we can start with 
sociological facts and analyze them, and we find that the stages 
in the process will be: institutions, individuals; and that resolved 
further will give us the interaction of conscious wills; and so we 
have gotten to the principle which was found to be primary in 
the other method of considering the problem. 

Does not the very nature of sociological investigation demand 
the point of view of appreciation rather than observation? Obser- 
vation takes in mere cause-and-effect relations. But in socio- 
logical investigation these causes are, we have seen, of a different 
sort; for we cannot really understand social phenomena if we do 
not read our own individual experience into that of others.** So 
that the contention is: by reason of its material, the point of view 
of observation unsupplemented as a method for sociology will 
not be adequate. 

If you make your investigation entirely from the spectator’s 
point of view, you will miss some of the richest elements in the 
content of sociological study. To get an adequate and explana- 
tory notion of societary phenomena, a certain amount of appre- 
ciative penetration will be necessary. Now, if you go on the view 
of the indifference of subject and object, or the scientific method, 
then this cannot be included. The metaphysical method, however, 
demands community and fellowship; and so here the metaphysical 
method is more applicable than the purely scientific; and so the 
knowledge of sociology is metaphysical rather than physical. 

The outer manifestations of society which the sociologist 
classifies of course belong to the world of description. But when 
we get to the real study of social phenomena, and want to get the 
inner springs of sociality—-or, to speak in a physical analogy, 


= Gippincs, Elements of Sociology, pp. 341 ff. 
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the “energetics” of sociality —we must go to appreciation; for 
it seems to me that those motives or inner springs which lead to 
the interaction of conscious wills, and which are such an essential 
and self-expressive part of human life and activity, are beyond 
the sphere of description. They are part of our private selves, but 
are indispensable in the search for social causality. 

Mr. Ward says that the subject-matter of sociology is human 
achievement ; ** but what men do is, after all, their natures work- 
ing themselves out; so that the explanation comes back to the 
selves of the individuals, and so is appreciative.** It is a getting 
behind phenomena; and this is practically what he says when he 
holds that in pure sociology the object pursued is the inner nature 
of society.25 Now, the inner nature of society is, of course, the 


individuals. 

Just so soon as society is more than a mere aggregate of indi- 
viduals, just so soon as there is some organization, there must be 
some purpose or aim of which it is the fulfilment. Such an aim 
in the lower forms of organization can arise on entirely empirical 
grounds; but when the case of the higher forms comes up, purely 
empirical grounds will be found insufficient, and for explanation 


we must go back to the inner nature ** of the individual in whom, 
potentially, this form has existed; and so we are again in 
appreciation. 

In the sphere of what Mr. Ward calls “ practical’’ sociology, 
or Dr. Stuckenberg “ sociological ethics,” the judgment of value 
asserts itself very strongly. In the lower departments of pure 
sociology there was much classifying and generalizing, and so 
exact description; but here description becomes inexact and 
shades over into appreciation. This is, indeed, a very normal 
thought-process, similar to the shading of the judgment of truth 
into the judgment of value. In this side of the question, sociology 
takes in the possibilities of development, and so, on the basis of an 


*% Pure Sociology, p. 15. 

“For detailed argument for an appreciative moment in the self see Part II 
of this article. 

* Op. cit., p. 4. 

*® Mackenzie, Introduction to Social Philosophy, p. 34. 
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assumed ideal unity, efforts are made to approximate it. This is 
essentially a philosophical procedure. 

Mr. Bosanquet says: 

The point of view taken by M. Bernes (Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, March, 1895) seems to recognize a double tendency in the body of 
science, such that the purely speculative — or, in our language, the indifferent 
—nature of mathematics finds its complement at the other extreme of the 
series in what for him is the practical spirit of sociology; the intermediate 
group of the natural sciences being, as I understand him, the chief meeting 
ground of these two tendencies, neither of which can be wholly absent in any 
scientific endeavor. Jt is a detail of terminology that M. Bernes’s phrase 
“ practical” seems to me to approach in actual significance the philosophical 
expression “ speculative.” It means, as I read him, not the spirit of an art 
devoted to immediate action, but rather the spirit of a philosophy which 
divines, through the will no less than through the intellect, the impulse and 
the indications of a partially unrealized unity in the worid which demands 


realization.” 


Mr. Bosanquet here adds that, if sociology admits the validity of 
such an impulse, and applies itself to the discovery of laws and 
forces which shall be capable of doing justice to this treatment, 
then a greater part of the distinction between it and philosophy 


will be done away. 

After saying that the rdle of mere observer of facts is always 
a humble one, and that the really living element in the sciences is 
what the mind puts into the observation and which is not the 
object of observation, Mr. Mackenzie says: 

And if this is the case even with regard to those sciences which are 
dirécted most entirely to phenomena that are capable of being externally per 
ceived, it must hold to a much greater extent when the object is not any 
collection of facts, but rather a stream of tendency and aspiration. And when 
to this is added that we who observe the stream are ourselves a portion of it, 
and that our modifications of it may become a factor in the modification of its 
course, it becomes clear that a purely empirical study of society, however 
useful and even indispensable it may be as an adjunct to other inquiries, 
cannot of itself be made a satisfactory basis for a philosophy of life.” 


When he uses the term “ philosophy of life,” he seems to mean 
about the same thing that Messrs. Ward, Giddings, and Small 
mean when they talk of sociology — meaning an explanation of 
societary phenomena. 

Mind, N. S., Vol. VI, p. 4. "6p. t3- 
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Mr. Ward argues for a wide perspective on the part of the 
sociologist, since the case is analogous to that of a mountain 
viewed from a distance, which is an exquisite piece of symmetry, 
but when we are climbing it we see nothing but underbrush and 
fallen logs. What the sociologist wants to and must do is to 
view societary phenomena as a unity, so as to see the great uni- 
formities and progressions in it. These he cannot see unless he 
has a wide perspective. Now, it seems to me that philosophy does 
just this. To inquire into the particular processes and phenomena 
is the province of the special physical sciences, just in the same 
way as the investigation of particular societary phenomena is the 
province of the special social sciences. Just so, as philosophy 
goes beyond the special sciences and looks into the general move- 
ments of things—+1. e¢., the unity and general teleological flow of 
things —so does sociology go beyond the particular social facts 
and views the association of individuals in its great relationships 
and trends of development. Now, it might be said: “ Well 
enough, but you have not gotten beyond Spencer’s notion of the 
unification of the sciences, and so where is your appreciative 
method?” And so we shall have to examine the nature of the 
concept of unity which sociology so confidently uses. 

Unity is a principle which is felt rather than described. We 
can cognize identity, but unity must be conceived of after the 
analogy of the subject; though you might cognitively have a sort 
of collocation which might pass for unity. When you have unity 
you have the notion of an organism, and that is what Mr. Ward 
is advocating. Unity is not altogether appreciative, but largely 
so, and its essential nature is appreciative. When he says that 
this unity is gotten by generalization, he does not mean exactly 
what is ordinarily meant by the term. 


As intelligence develops, the ability to generalize increases, and the stage 
is at length reached at which the mind sees much that the senses cannot appre- 
hend. With the progress of science, this power is enormously enhanced and 
the true interpretation of nature begins.” 


Now, this true interpretation of nature must be philosophy. 


The ordinary events of life go unnoticed, but there are certain events 
that are popularly regarded as extraordinary, notwithstanding the fact that 


* Warp, Pure Sociology, p. 52. 
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the newspapers every day devote more than half their space to them. One 
would suppose that people would learn some time that fires, and railroad 
accidents, and mine disasters, and boiler explosions, and robberies, and defal- 
cations, and murders, as well as elopements, liaisons in high life, seductions, 
and rape, were normal social phenomena after reading of every one of these 
and a hundred similar events every day throughout the course of a lifetime 
But this enormous mass of evidence has no effect whatever in dispelling the 
popular illusion that such events are extraordinary, and the octogenarian 
whose eyesight will permit still pores over the daily news, as it is called, with 
the same interest as when he was a youth. There is nothing new in news 
except a difference in the names. The events are the same. It is this that 
Schopenhauer meant when he said that history furnishes nothing new, but 
only the continual repetition of the same thing under new names. And this is 
meant when we speak of generalization.“ 


This is certainly a search for a unitary principle which is more 
than what is ordinarily called generalization. Is not this analo- 
gous to an individual manifesting himself in various ways, but 
always remaining a unity, or viewing an individual from various 
aspects? And when the person feels this individuality and unity 
in the whole of societary phenomena, is it not just as I perceive 
myseif as a family self, or as a college self, and all the time I feel 


the general unity over, above, and through it all? Is not Mr. 
Ward's society, which is a unity, a large individual which the 
finite person appreciates in the same way as my self of this 
moment appreciates my individuality, so that, after all, the 
subject-object experience is but transcended so that the two are 
felt as one? Mr. Ward calls this the discovery of law in history; 
but, as a matter of fact, is it not more than this, though he does 
not admit it? Does it not have implications that he would hardly 
like to admit? 

When the sociologist holds the theory of a biological organ- 
ism as the analogue of society as a whole, has he not so far forth 
departed from a strictly empirical point of view, and gone beyond 
his own descriptive experience or the experience of others? 
When he argues for a view of society as a whole as an organism, 
he no longer confines himself to individuals and institutions; and 
his form of argument is not one that can be called strictly scien- 
tific induction, but rests on rather vague analogies, so that it rests 


Jbid., p. 55. 
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on probability rather than on demonstration; and its test of 
certitude is no longer a purely factual one, but one that rests on 
rational probability. This is all the more the case when M. Reneé 
Worms, in his Organtsme et société, argues that in the world of 
social facts the individual is not the only real; for the individual 
is an aggregation of cells and still has reality; and so he argues 
that the social organism is an individual and has reality. Now, 
this is essentially a metaphysical discussion and involves a meta- 
physical method. Mr. Spencer holds that the elements in a 
biological organism are concrete, but those of the social organism 
are discrete. But M. Worms holds that the continuity of the 
elements in the biological organism has less of continuity than 
have the elements of the social organism; since, when the bio- 
logical elements are separated, the organism perishes; but when 
the elements of social structure are separated, they tend to be 
reunited, as e. g., the unification of Italy. In comparison, the 
spaces between the cells of the biological organism are no farther 
separated than the individuals in the social organism. He says 
finally that society is a supra-organism which possesses all the 
characteristics of the individual organism, and more than that. 
This point helps to give the foregoing discussion a more general 
application, as it shows that the metaphysical side is not confined 
to a particular sort of sociological investigation, since we have 
shown that the more psychological type of sociologists, like Pro- 
fessor Giddings, Mr. Ward, and others, are involved in meta- 
physical. conceptions, and here we see that the biological 
sociologists are also involved in them. All these theories, espe- 
cially those resting on individual and collective will or social will, 
etc., are supra-scientific in that they seek the inner meaning 
and ultimate nature of societary phenomena rather than tracing 
merely causal relationships. 

So our conclusion thus far might be roughly stated by saying 
that the two disciplines are directly related in that the causality 
and evolution in sociology are different from that involved in the 
physical sciences, and so require different treatment. They are 
related more particularly since, in order to understand the units 
and the interaction in social phenomena, we are directly led into 
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the metaphysical method and point of view, viz., that of 


appreciation. 

Metaphysics has for its province the nature, meaning and 
final meaning of the content of experience. But, taking the very 
broad view of sociology which the investigation seems to warrant, 
someone may say that the outcome of our argument is a taking 
away of the distinction between sociology and metaphysics, and 
hopelessly mixing up the two. To this we reply that the objector 
fails to distinguish between all the data of experience, viewed 
under one aspect or from one point of view, on the one hand, and 
the whole of experience, on the other hand. For, it seems to me, 
the whole of experience, and all the data of experience (meaning 
by “data” the groundwork of experience), are not necessarily 
identical. On the basis of this distinction we can accept the very 
wide view of sociology, and admit that the basic facts of sociology 
are: nature, individuals, and the modes of association between 
individuals; and can further demand that there is involved a 
metaphysical investigation as to the three facts mentioned. And 
we could even, if it be necessary, admit that these three factors 
inentioned are all the data of experience, without surrendering 
our position that metaphysics and not sociology is the ultimate 
source of our explanation; for these are all the data of experience 
viewed under one aspect, from one point of view, viz., the socio- 
logical. But the metaphysical investigation at the outset, or 
during the sociological, in no wise exhausts the province of meta- 
physics. For metaphysics deals not only with the nature and 
meaning, but also with the final meaning, of what exists; and so 
the metaphysical investigation in the sociological considers simply 
the nature and meaning of these data, whereas the final meaning 
can be determined only at the end of the sociological investiga- 
tion; and not necessarily then, for even with this broadest view of 
sociology it embodies all the data of experience only under one 
aspect, namely, the sociological; and to get the final meaning, 
which is the further problem of metaphysics at this point, it must 
consider all the data of experience, not only under this aspect, but 
under every possible aspect that experience can suggest. What 
is meant here is this: The particular sciences take a selected body of 
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phenomena, some particular portion of experience, and try to find 
the laws of its behavior. Metaphysics, on the contrary, may not 
select in this way. It has the problem of taking all the phenomena 
in experience, and not merely getting the law of their behavior, 
but getting that law into terms of some unitary principle which 
shall be adequate, not alone for each of the selected groups of 
phenomena individually, but also for any possible combination 
of groups as well as all the possible groups taken together. So 
the metaphysical investigation all along the line, and the admis- 
sion of the extreme breadth of sociology, in no wise weaken the 
necessity of the demand for a metaphysical investigation at the 
end of the sociological; and not only at the end of this latter, but 
at the end of all the other possible aspects; nor does it weaken 
the necessity for a distinction between the two. 

But the objector, who might be a thinker holding to the 
narrower view of the field of sociology, might say that this broad 
field of investigation which we are speaking about is not sociology 
at all. We in turn ask: What is it then, if it is not sociology? 
It certainly is not metaphysics, nor is it cither chemistry, physics, 
or biology, psychology, or any other science which has any recog- 
nized status. Its field, and the data from which it starts, are cer- 
tainly the data of what he calls sociology; only that here we do 
not restrict ourselves to arbitrary limits, but take the natural 
limits. 

Puiuie H. Foce. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
I. BEFORE THE WAR. 

In dealing with southern education, an adequate conception 
can be gained only after first making an examination of the 
industrial organization of the South. This is owing to the now 
generally recognized fact that systems of education are out- 
growths of and dependent upon the economic environment in 
which they originate and develop. The educational, like the 
political, institution may be designated a “superstructure”’ in 
that it has at all times reflected and been a product of the particu 
‘ar economic conditions existing in a given social stage, being 
shaped to meet the demands of the industrial and commercial 
organization of that period. This interpretation of the place in 
society occupied by the educational institution puts the source of 
all improvement and development of education in the industrial 
life. While the economic organization is thus the basic factor 
in determining the curriculum of the school, it exerts an influence 
in yet another direction. Through the financial support which it 
affords or withholds it is the source of existence of the educa 
tional system. Upon the sum appropriated from the social income 
for educational purposes depend the number and equipment of the 
school buildings, the efficiency of the teaching force, and the 
length of the school year. In other words, it determines both the 
quality and the quantity of education. 

In considering education in the Sout!:, the period taken for 
review necessarily cannot be brief, if we are to trace the surviving 
influences of earlier industrial forms and their resulting institu 
tions. Without this attention to the developmental side, the 
method of action and body of thought that characterize the South 
will not be seen in their true perspective, and the educational situa- 
tion becomes an unsolvable problem. The object of this paper, 
therefore, will be, while tracing briefly the economic evolution of 
the South, to point out the accompanying growth and modifica- 
tions of education. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


The industrial organization of southern society before the 
Civil War presents certain distinctive features. The early settle 
ment of the southern colonies was almust entirely rural. The 
land was held in large tracts of several hundred acres and culti 
vated by slave labor. The economic effects of slave labor are 
apparent. It compelled the South to remain an agricultural sec 
tion, and at the same time carry on its agriculture at the expense 
of a great waste of resources. 

The plantation was the industrial unit. Ordinarily all of the 
various things necessary for the family and slaves of the planter, 
aside from a few imported luxuries, were produced on the planta 
tion. Not only were the raw materials for clothing — wool, 
leather, and cotton— produced, but these raw products were 
worked up into the completed form for consumption on the same 
plantation. The food products— grain, corn, meat, and vege 
tables— were also supplied by home labor. Thus to a large 
extent the plantation was a small community, in some ways com- 
parable to the English feudal estate-—a community in which the 
labor of the members of the group supplied the wants of the 
group. Asa result of this “domestic system of production,” the 
circle of the market for southern products before 1860 — barring 
rice, sugar, tobacco, and cotton — was limited. 

Outside the slave-owning class was a large population known 
as the ‘ 
labor, they lived by cultivating waste land or by charity. “They 
belonged neither to the ruling class nor to the slave class.’ 

The towns and cities assumed comparatively slight impor- 
tance. The South had little export trade of manufactured articles. 
[ts cotton went to England and New England cotton-mills. It 
had not reached the point of working vp its raw products for 
commercial purposes. Hence as a distinctively manufacturing 
center the city was quite unknown, and with the majority of the 
population engaged in agriculture the town exerted no dominant 
influence. The sentiments that characterized the rural population 
permeated the towns and formed public opinion in the South. 

It is due to this original structure oi southern society that 


‘poor whites.” Unwilling to work beside colored slave 


*Woovrew Witson, Division and Union, p. 128. 
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education developed along a line entirely different from that in 
the northern states. The planter, highly individualistic, with his 
other wants largely or wholly supplied within the circle of the 
plantation, employed a private tutor or governess for the early 
education of his children. For their further training the same 
class frequently sent its sons, and sometimes its daughters, to 
|Surope or the higher institutions of the South or North. 

The less wealthy families were forced to adopt a method less 
expensive. They originated a private neighborhood arrange- 
ment. As many pupils as could be conveniently brought within 
reach of a central point were provided with a schoul building, 
and a teacher — frequently some wandering pedagogue, often of 
little power, but again sometimes a scholar — was put in charge. 
These “old field schools” were wholly neighborhood affairs. 
They were also the only place, aside froin the state universities, 
where the people came in direct contact with the educational 
problem and “ had their hands on education,” since the academies 
and colleges were almost wholly of a denominational character. 

Outside the “field school” was still a comparatively large 


school population unprovided tor — “the children of the poor.”’ 
These were to be cared for by the state. It is evident that the 
theory upon which the South at this period worked was that all 
people above the “indigent class’’ would school their own chil- 


dren. This left to the state the schooling of the “poor” and a 


part of the support of the university. The idea of a “poor 
school”’ for poor children prevailed in all the states of the South 
except. North Carolina. North Carolina had a development 
wholly peculiar to herself and possessed something approaching 
a common-school system at the opening of the Civil War.? 

The “ poor schools” were, as a whole, most inefficient agents. 
Dr. Orr says that this “so-called system had no system in it,” 
that it was “ full of defects,” and that it was “lacking in a hun- 
dred of the elements that make up an efficient public-school 
system.” 
Owing to the organization of southern society, the origin- 
7A. D. Mayo, Report of Commissioner of Education, 1900, Vol. I, p. 448. 

* Educational Needs of the South, p. 7. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


ating and developing of a common-school system, outside some 
of the larger cities, was impossible at that time. The sharp divi- 
sion of society into separate economic classes worked against 
the educating of the children of all people together and produced 
a distinct form of class education. This system of education, it is 
evident, gave to the young of the wealthy the best schooling the 
times afforded, while it condemned the iarger part of the popula- 
tion to a condition of practical illiteracy. 

It has frequently been stated that the system of schooling in 
the South was due to the fact that the English ideas of educa- 
tion —that is to say, the aversion to public schools —had been 
transplanted to the South, and that it was these ideas that worked 
against the early establishment of the American common school 
in which the central point is “that the whole people educate all 
children.”’ It must be borne in mind, however, that something 
more fundamental than ideas was transplanted. The primary 
fact is that there was the possibility for the growth in the South 
of an organization of industrial society in many respects closely 
resembling that of England a century and a half ago; hence the 
similarity in the educational institution. Those of the same 
blood and descent settled likewise in New England, but the great 
landed estate was there an impossibility; the town became the 
unit in society, and the common school took form sooner. Efforts 
to further the growth of education were not turned mainly in 
the direction of elementary schools. In fact, almost all of the 
southern states began by first founding a university. This was a 
logical outcome of the existing social organization. They started 
at the top and worked down in education, so that Dr. Charles 
Dabney’s characterization of the school system of the South 
today is true of its early years: 

Our present educational system, as far as we have any at all, is a column 
with a beautifully carved capitol upon its top which is altogether too large for 
the base and shaft.‘ 

Numerous colleges, academies, and seminaries were established ; 
but necessarily the mass of the population was excluded from both 
these secondary and higher institutions, owing to lack of funds. 


*CHartes W. Dasney, Report of Department of Interior, p. 513. 
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As an inevitable consequence of the absence of a broad general 
school system, it followed that many of the so-called colleges and 
universities received students that were fitted only for grade or 
secondary work. 

In only a few of the southern states could a common-schoo! 
system be considered as existing in 1860. Kentucky and North 
Carolina had something of a public-school system in operation, 
but in the other states, aside from the universities, the attempts 
to build up such a system had failed. 

The Civil War destroyed the old institutions of the South 
and prepared the way for a new industrial and educational period. 


II. WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


The majority of the lower schools of the South closed at o1 


near the beginning of the war. Ina few cases—as, for instance, 


in Mobile——they were kept open, but in the territory in, or in 
close proximity to, the actual path of the war there was little 
strength left to maintain the educational institution. Teaching at 
home no doubt prevailed to a considerable extent during these 
years. 

The war produced a revolution in the organization of south- 
ern industrial life. The most marked change, immediately after 
the close of the struggle, was necessarily in the agricultural 
regions, where the abolition of slavery forced the planter to 
resort to other methods of cultivating the land. For a time he 
attempted to till his huge estate with the system of hired labor 
that prevailed in the North. This met with small success, for 
certain causes worked against it. First, the prejudice to labor 
already inbred in the white population barred the majority of them 
from becoming hired laborers. Second, the fact that the southern 
employer of labor now discovered that ke had no responsibility 
to care for the negro except for the actual time he was working 
left many of the colored race helpless. Ignorant of industrial 
conditions, the negro sought the towns, where the labor market 
was already oversupplied. Taken as a whole, there prevailed a 
thorough disorganization of industry. 

With so complete a destruction of earlier industrial forms 
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went the uprooting of well-nigh all system of schools that had 
existed. The very fact of this revolution in industrial life laid, 
however, the foundation for the introduction of methods of 
thought and a system of schooling more in conformity with those 
that prevailed in the remainder of the United States. 

We find that within ten years after the close of the war a 
provision for universal education was put into the revised con- 
stitution of every state. But, notwithstanding this provision, it 
must be borne in mind that the adequate equipping of a school 
system in the South has been a slow and painful process. The 
difficulties have arisen in two directions. Public opinion, still 
reflecting the earlier social life, has in the South been turned to 
no small extent against the educating of all children at the public 
expense. 

It is by no means uncommon to find men of intelligence and influence 


who are out and out opposed to free public education for all the people.° 


Of more immediate importance has been the financial diffi- 
culty. Fora period of years— in fact, until the revival of indus 
try that arose in the eighties —the South labored under a burden 
of debt, largely the result of the “carpet-bag rule,’’ and a chaotic 
industrial and political life. This condition reduced to a mini- 
mum the expenditure for education. 

The period was not, however, entirely effortless. Along with 
the attempt to reshape industrial and political institutions went 
some interest and work for the building up of a school system. 
From 1870 to 1876, the close of the period of reconstruction, 
there was an increase in the total expenditure for education from 


$10,385,464 to $12,033,865 in the former slave states, but the 


relative increase of population was so large that the expenditure 
per capita of school population actually decreased from $2.97 to 
$2.84 for white children. 

In 1880 a movement was set on foot to obtain federal aid for 
schools. This move was specially directed in the interests of the 
South, as several of the southern states argued that the limit of 


Frazer, “ Virginia’s Educational Outlook,” Report of Fifth Comfer- 
ence of the South, p. 35. 
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taxation for school purposes had been reached in their case. The 
reasons given by the South for this aid were: first, the unusual 
impoverishment of that section of the country by the war; and, 
second, that education, one phase of which is the fitting of men 
and women for citizenship, should not be a state matter alone, but 
also a national. This subject was agitate] in Congress from 1880 
to 1890. It aroused public attention, but resulted in no definite 
aid. 
III. THE PRESENT RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Since the period of reconstruction and at the present time 
one of the main questions in southern education is the condition 
and the improvement of the rural schools. It must be remem- 
bered that between eight-ninths and eight-tenths, or over eighty 
out of every hundred of the people of the South still live in the 
country. A comparatively small part of the population is found 
in villages of one thousand inhabitants. According to the state- 
ment of Mr. G. S. Dickerman,® the population of the South is 
divided into 14,090,000 in rural districts and 3,029,000 in places 
of one thousand and over. 

But while the majority are in the country districts, there is 
nevertheless a great sparseness in population, and the cabins are 
located far apart, with much intervening undeveloped land. Asa 
result of this, the roads are poor, and the school attendance is 
consequently small and irregular. This difficulty, felt throughout 
the South, becomes greatest in that region extending down over 
the Appalachians. 

There exist here the same poverty the same isolation, the same igno 
rance and narrowness of view, found in other sections of the country, only 
greatly intensified. Traveling for small children is difficult and often 


dangerous." 


Moreover, it is impossible to take the children to school until 
good roads have been built. 

Other adverse conditions peculiar to the South confront the 
rural schools. The South has settled in its own way that in the 
education of the colored race separate schools be established. 


* Fourth Report of the Conference of the South, p. 16. 


? Educaticnal Conditions in the Southern Appalachians, p. 11. 
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This necessitates all through the South the maintaining of two 
school systems side by side, and requires a division of the already 
inadequate school funds, thus keeping the financial question 
always the most prominent. 

Resting upon the financial difficulty as a cause is the inefh- 
ciency of the teaching force, the first source of weakness of the 
rural school. It is at once evident that a profession which does 
not pay a living wage cannot attract to it good, or even average, 
material. The country schools of the South open but three, four, 
or five months in the year, and, paying from $23 to $31 per 
month, offer no opportunity to trained teachers. Hence it hap- 
pens that the school employs “ makeshifts’’— perhaps “a poor 
relative of a director or the farmer’s boys or girls.” Since the 
ones who are engaged in teaching for four months in the year are 
usually farmers, houseworkers, or followers of some other indus- 
try for the remaining eight months, it is impossible to class them 
in the “teaching profession.” 

There are indications that the South is becoming keenly alive 
to the fact that the incompetence of the rural school-teachers is 
due to the inadequate salaries they receive and the shortness of the 
school year. Very little can be expected of teachers receiving on 
an average but 40 cents a day*—a sum less than is paid to 
unskilled labor in any industry. When these two conditions — 
low salaries and short terms—are corrected, a third change 
becomes necessary and for the first time possible—a movement 
toward barring from the teaching force the untrained teacher, 
and a consequent elevating of the plane of the profession. At 
present 75 per cent. of the children are taught by teachers unable 
to obtain a second-grade certificate. The states provide normal 
schools, but it is evident that without sufficient compensation the 
teacher cannot take a course of long and expensive training for 
her work. The whole situation reduces itself to one of financial 
support. The school can demand no better service than it will 
compensate. The ability of the teacher will not rise above the 
level of the low salary. This condition is not peculiar to the 
South. It is a general law in every department of education that 


* Southern Education, March 19, 1903. 
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there is a direct proportion between efficiency of training and the 
pecuniary reward. 

So urgent has become the need for trained instructors that 
attempts have been made to give something of immediate 
improvement to the rural teachers. During 1903 there was held 
at Knoxville a summer school for teachers offering courses in 
kindergarten and primary work, in pedagogy, and in the high 
school and college subjects. Over two thousand teachers from all 


parts of the South were enrolled and in actual attendance. 
The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College 
offers a brief course of professional training to rural teachers 


who cannot take a full year. This work is under the professor of 
pedagogy, and affords opportunity for contact with the practice 
and observation school which contains about four hundred chil- 
dren. The North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts has also organized a summer school for teachers under the 
direction of the president, Mr. George Winston. 

Every educator recognizes the limitations of the work that can 
be so accomplished. It may, however, afford a valuabie incentive 
and the opportunity for acquiring a new point of view—an 
entirely new educational attitude on the part of the teacher that 
is productive of results, even though the actual information 
gained must necessarily be slight.® 

The second need felt in the South is for better buildings — 
“the necessary physical equipment of the school.” ‘Lhe present 
condition is described by Southern Education, the publication of 
the Southern Education Board: 


Twenty out of every one hundred of the 5,653 white school districts in 
North Carolina have a rude log schoolhouse or no public schoolhouse at all.” 


During the past winter twenty white schools in one county were 
closed because the miserable schoolhouse could not be made com- 


* Of much interest also in the training of southern teachers is the department 
of education recently instituted in connection with the University of Tennessee. 
The object of this school, however, is not the training of rural teachers, but 
rather the affording of special opportunities of scholarship and training for high 
school teachers, college instructors, and superintendents. 


” Southern Education, May 14, 1903. 
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fortable. Of the schools in Dougherty County, Georgia, Pro- 
fessor DuBois says: 

I saw only one schoolhouse there that could compare in any way with the 
worst schoolhouse I ever saw in New England. Most of the schoolhouses 
were either old log huts or were churches—colored churches — used as 


schoolhouses.” 


The following table offers a comparison of the number of 
schoolhouses, the average value of each, and the total value of 
school property in three of the representative southern states and 
three of the northern: 


| Number of Schools Value of Each Total School! Property 


$ 990,000 
3,063,568 
1,636,055 

$7,292,414 
18,223,749 
43,979,719 


7,185 
Mississippl 6,687 
New York ..... . 11,916 
13,922 
4,058 


ty 


A second table gives a comparison of the wealth and school 


expenditure in the same six states :'* 


Expended for Pub 


Expenditure for 
lic S Is 
Valuation of Real and Public Schools $: en 
Persona! Property Excluding Debt 


Paid) tion of Real and Per 


sonal Property 


South Carolina ae $ 400,911,303 
Tennessee ... $87,956,143 
Mississippi. . 454,242,688 
New York... nome 8,576,701,991 

2,287,348,333 
Massachusetts .......... 2,803,045,447 


NO = 


NNN NS 


In North Carolina 108 new buildings were erected in 1901, 
and 332 in 1902. In the larger and wealthier districts the problem 
of building is easily solved; but in the weaker rural districts 
there is much difficulty to be encountered, as the school fund is 
barely sufficient to keep the school running. The problem is 
reaching a solution in many parts of the South through the ten- 

% Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. XV, p. 161. 


® Report of Department of Interior, 1901. 
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dency toward the consolidation of three or four small districts 
into one large district. In North Carolina there was a decrease in 
the number of districts of 557 in the years 1902-3. The super- 
intendent of public instruction of that state, Mr. J. Y. Joyne, has 
had prepared by able architects plans with specifications for one- 
to eight-room buildings, in accord with the best modern views on 
sanitation, light, and ventilation; and wherever the old building 
is unsatisfactory an effort is made to erect a better house in a 
larger district. The old demand for “a schoolhouse in front of 
every man’s door” has changed to “a good school nine months 
in the year within possible reach of every child.” 

So far we have spoken only of elementary rural schools. 
While the cities have good high schools, there are no public 
secondary schools in the country districts of the South, except one 
at Jefferson, Miss. The question of rura! high schools is receiv- 
ing careful study. It may be well to remember that the unit of 
education in the South, like the political unit, is the county.?* In 
Tennessee the county court of any county may establish a public 
high school, and may levy a tax of not over 15 cents on each $100 
of taxable property for its support. No such schools have yet 
been founded, however. There is, at the same time, throughout 
the South almost no expert supervision in the country districts. 
The county superintendent is also the victim of a small salary and 
a. short term of office. 

Various methods of enlarging the funds for the support of 
rural schools have been proposed. Federal aid has been urged. 
It is to be noted that the majority of the southern states still 
expend a very small sum out of each $100 of taxable property for 
school purposes. The demand has been urged for an increased 
local taxation to supplement the state and county tax. The 
principle of local taxation prevails in the cities and towns where 
well-equipped schools are found, and also in those states having 
an adequate school system. In many states throughout the coun- 
try over 75 per cent. of the school funds are raised in this manner. 
It would appear that the solution of the financial difficulty of the 
southern rural schools is to be found in this direction. 


* Educational Conditions in Tennessee, p. 7. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLHOUSE IN MANGUM TOWNSHIP, DURHAM COUNTY, BEFOR! 
CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS, 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOLHOUSE IN SAME TOWNSHIP AFTER CONSOLIDATION 
OF THREE SMALL DISTRICTS. 
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A movement comparable to the westward migration of the 
young and energetic has gone on in the South. The more pro- 
gressive element of the country has been drawn off by the towns, 
and this has tended to weaken the rural districts and leave them in 
a stagnant condition, lessening the demand by the people them- 
selves for good schools. The South speaks for itself concerning 
its rural schools: “ All thinking southerners know that the public 
schools are a disgrace.’’"** “‘The common school should be the 
very best school that we have, so far as it goes, instead of being 
the poorest, as it is today in most of the southern states.” '® 

But the South is rapidly being aroused to the fact that without 
a foundation in well-equipped public schools no system of educa- 
tion can accomplish lasting results for any people; and that such a 
system can only be maintained through ample financial support. 

IV. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

It is evident to every observer that since 1880 the South has 
passed through an industrial transformation. Up to that date 
it exported large quantities of raw material to be worked up by 
the mills and factories of the North or of England. Of its 
largest crop, cotton, the South kept and manufactured in its own 
territory only about 234,000 bales—a slight fraction of what it 
procuced. The iron ore that it mined was sent to be converted 
into machines and implements in the blast-furnaces of the North. 
Its coal and timber were still to a large extent unutilized natural 
resources. 

For the production of these raw materials unskilled labor 
could be used to considerable advantage. The industrial and 
commercial change that has taken place within the last twenty 
years has centered largely around cotton. The southern states 
trebled the capacity of their cotton-mills in the last decade, but 
still use only 30 per cent. of the cotton crop. A large part of these 
mills are located near the cotton fields, mainly from Virginia 
to Alabama, along the “ fall line.”” That is to say, since water 
power is used extensively, they are located at points where the 


“Dr. Cuarces Dazney, Proceedings of the Fourth Conference for Education, 
Pp. 42. 
J. W. ApercromBle, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Alabama. 
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rivers crossing from the hard rocks of the Appalachian belt to the 
softer rocks of the coast plain have formed falls and rapids. 

Certain advantages have been pointed out as belonging to 
the southern states in the manufacture of cotton. Not only have 
they the advantage of raw cotton at their doors, but they have 
also cheap fuel and cheap labor. 

Some conception of the growth in the cotton industry can be 
gained from the fact that, while in 1880 there were 180 factories, 
in 1900 there 663. In 1902, 130,000 looms and 6,250,000 spin- 
dies were running. It is to be noted that, like some of the New 
England mills, so nearly all the southern mills are in the hands of 
New York commission houses, and that a general movement 
exists toward a combination or a cotton trust.’® 

In entering the cotton industry the South has thus far con- 
fined itself almost exclusively to the making of the coarser, 
heavier qualities of cotton goods—drills, shirtings, and sheet- 
ings. For the manufacture of the finer grades of cotton a certain 
amount of skilled labor is necessary. Hence has grown up a 
demand for one phase of industrial training. The textile school 
has risen to meet this want. 

Second as a factor in southern industrial life is the awakening 
of the iron industry. This centers chietiy around Birmingham, 
Ala. In this district, within a small radius, are found, not alone 
the iron ore, but also the coke-making coal and limestone essential 
for the process of iron-smelting. This reduces greatly the cost 
of iron-making. As the industry has developed, the demand for 
skilled iron-workers has arisen, and schools furnishing courses in 
mining and engineering have appeared. 

Finally, the South is becoming conscious of the need of 
better and more scientific methods in farming, and the agricultural 
college has grown up as a result. 

One of the most striking facts, then, in southern education at 
the present time is the rapid increase of technical and industrial 
schools to meet the demand of the recent economic development. 
There are in the South twenty-eight agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, three state schools of technology or mining, six local 


*T. M. Younc, The American Cotton Industry, p. 119. 
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technical schools, and sixteen colleges or universities that have 
technical departments.'* 

An examination of a few of these institutions will give some 
conception of the character of their equipment, their method of 
work, and their educational standpoint. 

The North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, located at Raleigh, owning six hundred acres of land and 
well-equipped work shops, laboratories, and drawing-rooms, is 
comprehensive in its course of work. It offers instruction in 
agriculture, embracing horticulture and agricultural chemistry. 
It is well recognized in the South that little more can be done for 
agriculture until a generation is educated that can read the bulle- 
tins and apply the methods of science. ‘he work in engineering 
includes civil, mechanical, mining, and eiectrical courses. 

The most significant new development is the opening of 
courses in textile industry. This work has developed through the 
demand of the cotton-mills for designers, mill architects, over- 
seers of weaving, and managers. Instruction, both theoretical 
and practical, is given in cotton-manufacturing. The theories of 
spinning, weaving, designing, and dyeiug are taught. All the 
work is carried on in the textile building constructed after the 
plan of a model cotton-mill and fitted with the most modern 
cotton-mill machinery. As to the character of further instruc- 
tion, since it is recognized that the industries for their develop- 
ment rest primarily upon science, there is an effort made to 
strengthen the work in all departments o1 science; mathematics, 
physics, botany, and chemistry receiving special attention. The 
course in history lays particular emphasis upon the world’s great 
industries, their origin, development, and extent being traced. In 
addition, the circumstances that led to the invention of various 
implements and machines, and the place these have had in the 
evolution of industrial life, are made subjects of investigation. 

The Hampton Institute, of Virginia, is unparalleled in at 
least one particular. It has tried successfully the experiment of 
educating together along industrial lines the negro and the 
Indian. They are instructed together in the same class-rooms and 


* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. XV. 
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shops, and all the indications are that they work well together. 
The eiements characteristic of the two races serve to balance one 
the other, the diversities in many instances proving a help to their 
mutual development. The Indian, reserved, self-controlled, slow 
in speech, and defiant, is confronted with the vivacious, buoyant, 
and demonstrative negro.’* While every attempt to educate the 
Indian with white youth has proved a tailure, this school is a 
success. The methods used in dealing with the students are best 
described by the principal of the institution : 

When they come into the school, we do not put them into books, we take 
them to our laboratory. For instance, every boy and girl is put into the 
chemical laboratory and the physical laboratory, where they get the first 
principles of these things so that they shall know something about air and 
water and soil. Then they begin to write about these things, and they begin to 
talk about them, and then gradually we introduce them to books; but we put 
the doing of the thing first all the way through.” 


The laboratory and field-observation method prevails in all 
departments, and it is from graduates of this school that the 
majority of the southern colored schools are furnished with 
teachers. 

Clemson College, South Carolina, has a place peculiarly its 
own among southern industrial schools. It must be remembered 
that southern slavery had bred in the white youth, both of the 
slave-owning and “poor white” class, a contempt for labor. 
Clemson College has done much to destroy this mental attitude. 

This is one of the southern schools that have attempted to 
maintain other than an entirely commercial standpoint in its 
industrial training. Its object is not to make mechanics or 
machinists primarily, but?® to “educate their minds, broaden their 


* Southern Workman, July, 1903. 

*H. B. Frissev, Industrial Report, Vol. XV, p. 80. 

*”“ This is not what is sometimes termed a trade school, giving only element- 
ary academic studies and a preponderance of shop practice and other manual 
labor. In all the courses of study offered here the special features are super- 
structures built upon a solid foundation of good English education. With the 
exception of irregularities, allowed mature young men, all the courses are for 
four years. We offer agriculture, civil engineering, electrical engineering, and 
textile engineering. This present year courses have been put on in biology and 
metallurgy. Our main purpose in all these courses is to give a scientific training 
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intellects, and teach them all the fundamental principles, together 
with the practice in all the different departments of work. When 
they get through, they have such an experience and knowledge 
of these matters that any man with the knowledge that we furnish 
him can make a man of himself in any department of life.” *? 

While nominally an agricultural school, this college has 
added well-equipped departments in mechanics and textiles. The 
textile course has developed since 1898 and prepares men for all 
phases of the textile industry. While as yet the South weaves 
only coarse goods, this school anticipates the time when finer 
qualities will be produced, and instructs in the use of the Jacquard 
and Leno looms. 

The demand for greater perfection in dyeing, as well as a 
recognition of the excellent work done by the Germans in indus- 
trial chemistry, has no doubt been an incentive for this college in 
developing that department of science. The two years of general 
chemistry lay a foundation for industrial chemistry. During the 
past year a number of farmers’ institutes were held under the 
direction of this institution, with the aim of bringing practical 
information and the results of scientific investigation within the 
reach of the farmer. 

Numerous other schools might be instanced, but these may 
be viewed as in a way representative of the best elements found in 
southern industrial education. Of the extent of opportunity 
afforded for manual and industrial training the following will 
give some conception: Cities in which manual training was given 
in the public schools in 1901: Kentucky — Frankfort, Louisville; 
North Carolina — Asheville, Durham; Maryland — Annapolis, 
Baltimore. Manual and industrial schools in the South in 1901 :** 
Virginia, 1; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 1; Georgia, 1; 
to the student, so that he can reason for himself, so that he will know how to 
work out comprehensive problems, in his line, that he may come in contact with. 
We attempt to direct his mind in its development so that when he gets away 


from here he can do his own reasoning and thinking as well as handle tools and 
instruments, if necessary."— Mr. J. H. M. Beary, director of textile department. 


“Mr. Ricuarp Simpson, president of the board of trustees of Clemson 
College. 
= Report of Depariment of Interior, 1901. 
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Kentucky, 2; Tennessee, 1; Alabama, 2; Louisiana, 2; Texas, 
1; Maryland, 7. 

It is essential to examine the attitude of the southern public 
toward the problem of industrial training. To state that its 
importance is recognized is to describe the condition mildly. It is 
the demand of the hour. Unique conditions have met in the 
South. Passing suddenly from the eighteenth-century social 
organization to modern industrial life, the problem arose of fitting 
her people to utilize her raw products; for it is recognized that 
it is a higher grade of civilization that transforms and adds new 
utilities than that which produces the raw material. 

The South had been distinctively a cotton-producing section. 
It must be pointed out that the growth of the cotton-manufacturing 
industry in the South has not rested primarily on proximity to the 
cotton fields. Germany, although importing practically all her 
raw material, is able to compete in the world-market. The com- 
mercial success of Germany depends largely on her skilled cheap 
labor, that has as a corollary an extremely low standard of life for 
the German workman. While the South has cheap labor — and 
this was the main reason for the location of mills in the South — 
she is deficient in skilled labor. Hence, to enable her to compete 
successfully and produce goods of a higher grade, she makes a 
demand for industrial training to provide skilied workmen. 

The attitude of the southern public may be thus summed up, 
that it desires to give men industrial training that they may 
become more profitable economic producers, and thus increase the 
wealth of that section of the country. This is the motive force 
behind the movement for industrial education. It has frequently 
been proved that the educated workman is the most valuable pro- 
ducer. That education increases the productivity of a people in 
direct proportion to its distribution seems to be shown by the 
following proportions: “‘ Education is as 14 in Massachusetts to 
8.8 in the United States to 6 in Tennessee. Production is as 13 in 
Massachusetts to 8.5 in the United States to 5.8 in Tennessee.” ?* 

It is claimed that the South has reached the limit of her pro- 
ductive power without further industrial education and the 


* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. XV, p. 1093. 
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demand has arisen that such training be provided by the public 
schools and that “special industrial schools adapted to the pre- 
vailing industry of each district should be established in all 
industrial centers.” 

It is the idea of man in relation to social wealth —that is to 
say, the standpoint of the economist —that is paramount in the 
public mind. 

Production, the gaining of control over environment, is of 
great import in the social life; yet a question of equal importance 
arises as to the manner in which man functions as a producer. If 
an industrial education is to produce mechanical workmen able to 
comprehend only the immediate processes with which they are 
concerned, the individual producer is narrowed in his conceptions 
and barred from that element of intelligent appreciation that 
comes from work executed with a full realization of its social 
value and meaning. The division line is between the man taught 
a “trade,” capable of following it automatically, and the indus- 
trially educated individual who has a clear insight into the whole 
industrial process, its origin and development, and who with this 
knowledge is able to secure a degree of pleasure in the execution 
of his work. 

From the educational standpoint it is clear that in fitting men 
to assume a place in society, to share in its industrial life, the 
individual to be educated must be taken into consideration, the 
development of his powers and inclinations. This psychological 
phase cannot be either neglected or made subordinate. 

Aside from the individual, there is a distinct social effect. If 
a class of artisans for economic purposes only is produced, there 
must result eventually a form of social stagnation, since the 
creative activity will make no advance under a mechanical régime. 
The present industrial period in its reaction from the older classi- 
cal education shows a tendency to move to the other extreme, and 
give to men only a bare training of the hand that possesses no 
meaning to them other than the increased power it gives to create 
goods. 

Many southern educators have recognized the result of this 


* Report of Commissioner of Education, 1901, Vol. II, p. 512. 
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attitude toward manual training. The demand is made on the 
part of some that there should be at least a thorough secondary 
training before there is any specializing along industrial lines. 

I agree fully with those who stand for the importance of technical educa 
tion in the South, whether it be along agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
scientific, or pedagogical lines. But I submit that in order to get the practical 
benefit of the scientific instruction offered by the colleges there must be a 
certain mental preparedness which cannot be gained short of a high-school 


course.™ 


Further, the position is held by others that, while perfection 
of production is desirable, this should be accompanied by greater 
attention to the problem of proper distribution, if education is to 
develop all the members in a democratic seciety and thus make for 
social progress. 

There remains one other phase of the industrial development 
— the relation of the cotton-mill to the school problem. Where- 
ever the factory system, with its various processes, many of them 
adapted to slight strength and requiring little more than a guiding 
power, has grown up, there has arisen the question of the labor of 
iittle children. The South faces this problem, and speaks for 
itself as to its conditions through one of its representative men, 
Mr. J. Y. Joyner 

Reports from twenty-three counties in which cotton-mills are located 
show, in the cotton-mill districts, a total white school population of 33,280, a 
total enrolment of 14,449 white children in the schools of these districts, and 
a total average daily attendance of 9,014. Only about two-fifths of these 
children, then, ever attend school, and only about one-fourth of the children 
of the factory districts in the schools, three-fourths of them out of school. 
This is the average. In many districts the attendance was much lower than 
this. 

The time for action has arrived. In the face of these facts, legislation 
upon this question should be delayed no longer. No human-hearted man can 
longer turn a deaf ear to the cry of the factory children. The strong arm of 
law must intervene. I earnestly recommend, therefore, the enactment of a 
law that shall accomplish the following purposes: 

1. That no child under twelve years of age shall be employed or allowed 
to work in any cotton-mill or factory of any sort. 

=P. H. Saunpers, University of Mississippi, in School Review, February, 


1903. 
* Superintendent of public instruction, North Carolina. 
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2. That no child under fourteen years of age who cannot read and write 
shall be employed or allowed to work in any cotton-mill or factory of any sort. 

3. That no child under fourteen years of age shall be employed or allowed 
to work at night in any cotton-mill or factory of any sort. 

To make fully effective such a law, some legislation looking to compelling 
these children to attend the schools while in session ought to be enacted. 

Far be it from me to recommend aught that would needlessly retard the 
splendid industrial development of this state, but industrial development 
bought with the blood of children is too dear. Dwarfed minds, shriveled bodies, 
and impoverished souls are too great a price to pay for anything on earth.” 


Professor P. P. Claxton, chief of the Bureau of Investigation 
and Information of the Southern Education Board, makes this 
statement : 

I know a mill town with a school population of more than nine hundred 
and an average daily attendance of less than one hundred and fifty at its 
eight months of public school. There is no other school in the town. In the 
middle of this town I have seen boys and girls not yet nine years old working 
at midnight. 


In reference to Columbus, Ga., Carleton B. Gibson, super- 
intendent of schools, says: 

In this town of Columbus, which is a manufacturing town, we have 2 
factory population of several thousand. Of these people who work in the 
mills there are perhaps one thousand children whom we have not yet been 
able to bring into our public schools in the absence of any compulsory- 
education law. 


The following table shows the age at which the labor of chil- 
dren is prohibited in factories and the age for compulsory school 
attendance in ten of the southern states, wherever such laws exist: 


Age at which Labor in Factories Age of Compulsory 
i Sc 


is Prohibited oo! Attendance 


Virginia No law 
West Virginia 12 years 8-14 years 
Tennessee 14 years No law 
South Carolina No law No law 
| No law No law 
No law No law 
No law No law 
14, girls, 12, boys No law 
Kentucky No legislation on the subject 7-14 years 
North Carolina No legislation on the subject No law 


* Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina, 1901. 
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In discussing the question of child labor in the South it must 
be remembered that it is largely northern capital that is behind 
the southern cotton-manufacturing industry, and that is increas- 
ing at the expense of child labor. Social preservation alone would 
demand that the South protect its children from conditions that 
must bring physical and mental deterioration and premature 
death. 

V. NEGRO EDUCATION. 

In approaching the subject of negro education, tie student of 
sociology finds himself in a much-debated field. Many assertions 
have been made, but slight proof has been furnished, in these dis- 
cussions of the negro problem. The topic has been one difficult 
to divest of personality and to treat in a scientific manner. It is 
encouraging to note that the subject is passing into a new phase; 
that careful and able studies of the negro race are being carried on 
under the direction of the Department of Labor. A demand has 
arisen for accurate data, that can be obtained only through these 
sociological and ethnological investigations, before theorizing is 
carried any farther. Atlanta University forms also a center of 
such investigations. These are under the direction of Professor 
W. E. B. DuBois, “a careful, accurate student of the race 
problem, who is doing more than any other worker in the fieid 
to supplant by scientific method guesswork and vagaries — he 
approaches the subject with the best approved methods of socio- 
logical inquiry.” 

The extent of the education of the negro race during the 
period of slavery is difficult to state. How far they acquired a 
knowledge of reading and writing will never admit of accurate 
estimation. Some slaveholders taught their slaves to a slight 
degree, but it seems fair to conclude that the number doing so was 
very small. Where it was done it was in direct opposition to the 
laws of the southern states. 

While there had existed a few schools for negroes before 1830, 
practically all these were closed after that date, owing to the 
fact that slavery was becoming a decidedly important factor in 
the industrial world. It was perceived that the educating of 


™ Report of Department of Interior, 1901, Vol. I, p. 772. 
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the negro would threaten the permanency of the institution of 
slavery. 

In 1832 the law in Alabama provided that 
Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach any free person of color or 
slave to spell, read, or write shall, upon conviction thereof by indictment, be 
fined in a sum not less than $250 and not more than $500. 

The law of 1829 in Georgia provided for a punishment of 
fine, whipping, or imprisonment for teaching a negro to read or 
write. The states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Virginia enacted laws forbidding the teaching of 
negroes. Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee excluded them 
from the schools. 

While the northern states enacted no laws forbidding the 
teaching of negroes, there was much hostility to any such move- 
ment, and mob violence arose against colored schools in Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

In 1865 the Freedman’s Bureau took form. This bureau was 
the most active agent in founding the common-school system of 
the South. 

In providing education for the colored children, it has become 
the settled policy of the South that equal but separate schools be 
furnished for the two races. The law ot the state of Florida is 
representative of the laws of the other southern states: “‘ White 
and colored children shall not be taught in the same school, but 
impartial provision shall be made for both.” *° 

How far these equal facilities are provided for the two races 
is shown by the following statistics: 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURE OF SIXTEEN FORMER SLAVE STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLU MBIA. 


EXPENDITURE 


1895-96 


EXPENDITURE FOR Eacu 
ACE 


Colored 


$5,011,362 
6,451,937 


$24,432,222 
24,765,544 


PopuLaTION FoR 
Eacu Race 


Colored 


5,679,755 
5,828,980 


2,761,205 
2,844,570 


per Capita oF 
Scnoor Porv- 
LATION 


White | Colored 


1.81 
2.27 


4.30 
4-35 | 


*® School Laws, 1897, p. 12. 
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This table shows that the expenditure for the negro child is 
about one-half of that for the white child. In North Carolina 
they are more nearly even — $1.17 for white, $1.03 for colored. 
In Florida the proportion is $5.92 for the white and $2.27 for the 
colored.*° It is argued that the white school represents a higher 
grade of scholastic attainment than the colored school. This, 
however, does not change the point at issue. 

The assertion is generally accepted as true that the education 
of the negro has been a heavy burden on the white taxpayers. 
I quote in full from the Report of the Department of the Interior®™ 
in relation to the state of Georgia: 

It was estimated that the negroes of Georgia paid during 1899 $26,347.43 
in direct tax and $80,003 in polls, making a total of $115,530.43 paid directly 
by the race for educational purposes. The nature of the indirect taxation of 
Georgia is such that the negro is without any shadow of question entitled to 
his due proportion. 


Western & Atlantic Railroad - . $210,000 
Liquor tax - - - - - - - 142,000 
Convict lease - - - - - - 24,255 
Dividend from stocks - - - - - 2,046 
Shaw tax - - - - - - - 4,692 
Oil tax - - - - - - 12,503 


The negro’s pro rata share of the school fund raised by indirect taxation 
was $176,808.24, making a total of $292,248.67. The expenditure for negro 
schools, including proportional cost of superintendence, was $288,128. This 
would seein to show that the whites of Georgia do not contribute one cent 
to negro education. 

On the same basis of calculation, though with confessed lack of definite 
data, the conference shows a like condition of things for the entire South. 
The negro is shown to have contributed in thirty years $104,530.592 toward 
public education. This sum, of course, includes his pro rata of general funds, 
such as land funds and indirect taxation. The total cost of negro education 
for the period was $101,860,60r. 


Maryland, Kentucky, and Delaware give only that portion of 
the local school tax paid by colored property-holders to colored 
schools. This does not apply to the state tax, since that is equally 
apportioned. 


” Report of Department of Interior, 1901, Vol. I. 
Tbid., p. 755. 
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A question of importance arises as to the economic condition 
of the southern negro. An analysis of the number of the colored 
race owning land shows that one-sixth of the negroes are tax- 
payers on their own property. This includes mortgaged farms, 
as the fact of a mortgage does not change the statistics of taxa- 
tion. This brings out the significant fact that one-fourth of a 
million colored men have changed within forty years from chattel 
slaves to property-holders.** [urther, there are about 1,059,991 
colored renters. These in an indirect way also pay taxes, since 
rent always includes taxes. The negro without doubt is entitled 
to his equal share in all educational benefits. It is plain that the 
South still rests largely on negro labor. Every state shows a 
higher percentage of negroes than of whites engaged in the occu- 
pations. Of negroes, 414 out of every 1,000 are employed; of 
whites, 309 out of every 1,000. 

It is in the South that the problem of negro education is to be 
worked out. Over 92 per cent. of the nine million negroes still 
remain in the South, segregating gradually into the “ black belt”’ 
in the county and the “colored wards” in the cities. In the 
cities the question of negro education is not so difficult. Here the 
opportunities are more clearly equal. It is in the rural districts 
that the same difficulties that face the white children surround the 
colored child, only greatly intensified.** 

The most-discussed phase of negro education at present is as 
to the relative value of manual training and higher education. 
This has opened up the whole subject of the intellectual capacity 
of the negro—a subject far too wide for discussion here. Not- 
withstanding numerous assertions denying anything but a low 
degree of mentality to the negro, colored youths have succeeded in 
mastering the work required in the higher institutions of learning. 

There are hundreds and thousands of black men in this country who in 
capacity are to be ranked with the superior persons of the dominant race, and 


Tbid., p. 760. 

*™The Negro Common School, No. 6 of the “Atlanta University Publica- 
tions,” gives a thorough study of the rural schools in each state of the South. 
This is edited by W. E. B. DuBois. 
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it is hard to say that in any evident feature of mind they characteristically 
differ from their white fellow-citizens.” 

It is argued by many southern educators that industrial edu- 
cation — the training to become carpenters, masons, blacksmiths 
—should for the present make up the sum total of a negro’s 
education.* 

While in no way arguing against educative industrial train- 
ing, the fact remains that “the negro is a man entitled to all the 
privileges of manhood.” Why then limit him to developing the 
mechanical side alone? “The claim for the higher education of 
colored youth is not based upon relative capacity, but upon their 
ability to profit by it.” 

That they are able to profit by such education seems proved 
by the table compiled by Dr. F. G. Merrill *® in answer to the 
statement of Charles Dudley Warner that higher education is 
doing the negro more harm than good, and increasing his law- 
lessness and idleness. 


STATISTICS OF THE FOUR HUNDRED GRADUATES OF FISK UNI- 


VERSITY. 
College professors - - - 8 
Principals of high and normal schools - - - 12 
Principals of grammar schools - - - - - 34 
Teachers - - - - ‘ 165 
Doctors - - - 17 
United States government employees - - - - 9 
Commercial pursuits - - - 13 
Students in professional schools - - - - 16 
Vives at home - - - - 44 
Living at home - - - - - 13 
Unclassified - - - 9 
Business and homes not registered by university - 32 


It would be difficult to find any northern university for the 
training of white youths that presents a more satisfactory record 
than this. 

Proressor N. S. SuHairer of Harvard University. 

™ Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. XV, p. 129. 


* De. F. C. Merritt, dean of Fisk University. 
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Within the colored race itself these two forces—the one 
standing for industrial training exclusively; the other, while 
recognizing the value of manual education, still contending that 
the negro youth should have an equal opportunity for higher edu- 
cation —are represented respectively by Mr. B. T. Washington 
and Professor W. E. B. DuBois. 

The position of the best white element of the South seems to 
be: “The negro is a man to be educated for work, independence, 
and citizenship like other men.” ** 

Dr. Cuartes Dabney, president of the University of Tennessee. 


VI. SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD. 


No treatment of southern education would be complete with- 
out a reference to the scope and work of the Southern Education 
Board. This was organized in 1901. I+ is in a sense the execu- 
tive authority of the popular gathering known as the Conference 
for Education in the South. 

The purpose of this board is to “stimulate sentiment in favor 
of more liberal provision for universal education in the public 
schools, to reach the public mind and quicken the public con- 
science.” Its method is to go before the people with its own 
publications, and to reach them through the public press and by 
public speech. It is in favor of negro education, and stands for 
the best and amplest training for both races. Its policy is 
co-operation with existing educational agencies, not interference. 
It is free from all alliances, either political or ecclesiastical. The 
chief interest of the board is in the development of the public 
schools, especially of rural communities. In fact, it is a central 
agency to conduct a campaign for free education in the South. 


May Woop Simons. 


Mexrose Park, 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN EARLY 
CIVILIZATION.’ 


THE position of women in early civilization is a subject which, 
of course, cannot be adequately dealt with in a single paper. All 
that I can do is to present a few general conclusions, together 
with some illustrative examples to support those conclusions. 
The subject is full of difficulties. Not only is the position of 
women among the lower races variable, but our knowledge of the 
matter is very defective. It is seldom that a traveler gives us a 
minute account of the customary rights and duties of women 
among the people whom he visits. Not infrequently are con- 
flicting statements made by different authorities, or even by the 
same writer. And, as regards the status of women, as in many 
other points, we often have reason to suspect that the European 
visitor expresses his opinion without a full insight into all the 
facts bearing on the question with which he is dealing. 

The popular view is that among the lower races the position 
of women is one of abject slavery. This opinion is no doubt cor- 
rect to some extent, so far as certain savage peoples are concerned. 
Among many of them the husband has the power of life and death 
over his wife, at least within certain limits and under certain 
circumstances. The man is often described as the sole proprietor 
of his wives and daughters, entitled to barter them away, or to 
dispose of them in any manner he may think proper. Yet it 
seems that even in cases where the husband’s power over his wife 
is said to be absolute, custom has not left her entirely destitute of 
rights. Take, for instance, the Australian aborigines, who have 
long been reputed to be perhaps the greatest oppressors of women 
on earth. Among certain tribes, at least, if a man kills his wife, 
her death is avenged by her brothers or kindred, or the husband 
has to deliver up one of his own sisters for his late wife’s friends 
to put to death. Sometimes he must have the consent of the tribe 


1 Paper presented at the opening meeting of the Sociological Society (London) 
on April 18, 1904. 
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for punishing or divorcing his wife. As Dr. Nieboer has pointed 
out, there are even cases in which a wife, whose husband has been 
unfaithful to her, may complain of his conduct to the elders of the 
tribe, and the husband may have to suffer for his fault. In north- 
west central Queensland the women themselves are on one special 
occasion allowed to inflict punishment upon the men: at a certain 
stage of the initiation ceremony 


each woman can exercise her right of punishing any man who may have 
illtreated, abused, or “hammered” her, and for whom she may have waited 
months or perhaps years to chastise. 


These facts ill agree with Mr. Curr’s broad statement that among 
the Australian natives “the husband is the absolute owner of his 
wife.” 

Other instances may be added to show that the so-called 
absolute authority of husbands over their wives is not to be taken 
too literally. Of the Guiana Indians Mr. I. Thurn observes: 
“The woman is held to be as completely the property of the man 
as is his dog. He may sell her if he chooses.” But in another 
place the same writer admits that the women not only influence 
the men in a quiet way, but that “even if the men were inclined 
to treat them cruelly —though this is in fact quite contrary to 
their nature — public opinion would prevent this.” Among the 
Chippewas in North America the women are said to be “as 
much in the power of the men as any other articles of their prop- 
erty;”’ yet, at the same time, “they are always consulted, and 
possess a very considerable influence in the traffic with Europeans, 
and other important concerns.” The Russian traveler Prejevalsky 
states that among the Mongols a woman is “entirely dependent 
on her husband;”’ but on a following page he adds that “in the 
household the rights of the wife are nearly equal to those of the 
husband.” In Dr. Paulitschke’s great monograph on the Somals, 
Danakil, and Gallas of northeastern Africa the confusion reaches 
its height. A wife, he observes, has no rights whatever in rela- 
tion to her husband, being a mere piece of property; and subse- 
quently we learn that she is his equal and “a mistress of her own 
will.” 

Among many uncivilized peoples the hardest drudgeries of 
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life are said to be imposed on the women; all the heavy work is 
performed by them; their life is an uninterrupted succession of 
toil and pain. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of these 
and similar statements; but, however correct they be, they hardly 
express the whole truth. | In early society — just as among our- 
selves—each sex has its own pursuits. The man is responsible 
for the protection of his family and its support. His occupations 
are such as require strength and ability: fighting, hunting, fish- 
ing, the construction of implements for the chase and war, and the 
building of huts. On the other hand, the principal occupations of 
the woman are universally of a domestic kind: she procures wood 
and water, prepares the food, dresses skins, makes clothes, takes 
care of the children., She, moreover, supplies the household with 
vegetable food, gathers roots, berries, acorns, and, among agricul- 
tural savages, very commonly cultivates the ground. Cattle- 
raising is generally a masculine pursuit, because it has developed 
out of the chase. Agriculture, on the other hand, originally 
devolves on the woman, because it has developed out of collecting 
seeds and plants. Thus the various occupations of life are divided 
between the sexes according to definite rules. And though the 
formation of these rules has undoubtedly been more or less 
influenced by the egoism of the stronger sex, the essential prin- 
ciple from which they spring lies deeper. They are, on the whole, 
in conformity with the indications given by nature itself. 

There is nothing for which savages and barbarians have been 
more commonly blamed than the apparently cruel practice of 
using their women as beasts of burden. As M. Pinart (quoted 
by Dr. Nieboer) remarks, with special reference to the Indians 
of Panama, it may indeed seem strange to the superficial observer 
that the woman should be charged with a heavy load, while the 
man walking before her carries nothing but his weapons. But a 
little reflection will make it plain that the man has good reasons 
for keeping himself free and mobile. The little caravan is sur- 
rounded with dangers: when traversing a savannah or a forest a 
hostile Indian may appear at any moment, or a jaguar or a snake 
may lie in wait for the travelers. Hence the man must be on the 
alert, and instantly ready to seize his arms to defend himself and 
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his family against the aggressor. A similar observation has been 
made by Dobrizhoffer. He writes: 

The luggage being all committed to the women, the Abipones travel armed 
only with a spear, that they may be disengaged to fight or hunt, if occasion 
requires. 

Moreover, whatever may have been the original reason for 
allotting a certain occupation exclusively to the one sex, any such 
restriction has subsequently been emphasized by custom, and in 
many cases by superstition. It is a common belief that, if a man 
does a woman’s work, he himself will become effeminate; besides, 
he will be laughed at and called a woman. Among the Beni 
Ahsen tribe in Morocco, the women of the village where I was 
staying were quite horrified when one of my men was going to 
fetch water; they said that they could not allow him to do so, 
because the fetching of water was a woman’s business. So, also, 
among the Bakongo, a man would be much ridiculed by the 
women themselves if he wanted to help them in their work in the 
field. 

It is obvious that this division of labor in savage communi- 
ties is apt to mislead the traveling stranger. He sees the women 
hard at work and the men idly looking on; and perhaps it does 
not occur to him that the latter will have to be busy in their turn, 
within their own sphere of action. What is largely due to custom 
is taken to be sheer tyranny on the part of the stronger sex, and 
the wife is pronounced an abject slave of her husband, destitute of 
all rights. Yet, as a matter of fact, the strict differentiation of 
work, however burdensome it be to the woman, is itself a source 
of rights. It gives her authority within the circle which is exclu- 
sively hers. In the house she is very commonly an autocrat. 
Even where she is said to be the slave of the husband, custom may 
prevent him from parting with a single household article, without 
first asking the permission of his wife. Nay, in early society 
women are sometimes the only landowners. As already said, 
they till the ground, they sow the corn. The soil, therefore, in 
certain cases is regarded as theirs. 

The supreme authority which, among many savage peoples, 
the husband is said to possess over his wife, appears thus to be 
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considerably modified by circumstances which have generally been 
left out of consideration by the generalizer. And we must dis- 
tinctly and emphatically reject as erroneous the broad statement, 
often met with, that the lower races, taken as a whole, hold their 
women in a state of almost complete subjection. Among many 
of them the married woman, although in the power of the hus- 
band, is known to enjoy a remarkable degree of independence, to 
be treated by him with great consideration, and to exercise no 
small influence upon him. In several cases she is even stated to be 
his equal, and in a few his superior. In support of this I shall 
quote some statements made by reliable observers in various 
savage lands. 

Among many, or most, of the North American Indians the 
position of women appears to have been anything but degraded. 
Says Mr. Grinnell : 

The Indian woman, it is usually thought, is a mere drudge and slave, but, so 
far as my observations extend, this notion is wholly erroneous. It is true 
that the women were the laborers of the camp, that they did ali the hard work 
about which there was no excitement .. . . , but they were not mere servants. 
On the contrary, their position was very honorable. They were consulted on 
many subjects, not only in connection with family affairs, but in more important 
and general matters. Sometimes women were even admitted to the councils 
and spoke there, giving their advice... . . In ordinary conversation women 
did not hesitate to interrupt and correct their husbands, when the latter made 
statements with which they did not agree, and the men listened to them with 


respectful attention, 

Among the Navahoes the women “exert a great deal of influ- 
ence;”’ they “are very independent of menial duties, and leave 
their husbands upon the slightest pretext of dislike;” “by com- 
mon consent the house and all the domestic gear belong entirely 
to the wife.” Among the Omahas the women had an equal stand- 
ing in society with the men; both the husband and wife were at 
the head of the family, and the joint owners of the hut, robes, etc., 
so that the man could not give away anything if his wife was 
unwilling. Mr. Morgan says of the Seneca tribe: 


Usually the female portion ruled the house and were doubtless clannish enough 
about it. The stores were in common; but woe to the luckless husband or 
lover who was too shiftless to do his share of the providing. No matter how 
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many children, or whatever goods, he might have in the house, he might at 
any time be ordered to pick up his blanket and budge. 


Among the Nootkas, “wives are consulted in matters of trade, 
and in fact seem to be nearly on terms of equality with their 
husbands, except that they are excluded from some public feasts 
and ceremonies.”” The Thlinkets and Kamchadales held their 
women in much respect. Concerning the Chukchi, Nordenskjéld 
states: 
The power of the woman appears to be very great. In making the more 
important bargains, even about weapons and hunting implements, she is, as a 
rule, consulted, and her advice is taken. A number of things which form 
women’s tools she can barter away on her own responsibility, or in any other 
way employ as she pleases. 

Passing to other quarters of the world: Among the Kandhs, 
one of the uncivilized tribes of India, women 
are uniformly treated with respect; the mothers of families, generally with 
much honor. Nothing is done either in public or in private affairs without 


consulting them, and they generally exert a powerful influence upon the 
councils of their tribes. 


They have extraordinary matrimonial privileges. Constancy to 
her husband is not at all required in a wife, whereas infidelity on 
the part of a married man is held to be highly dishonorable, and 
is often punished by deprivation of many social privileges. And 
a wife may quit her husband at any time, except within a year of 
her marriage, or when she expects offspring, or within a year 
after the birth of a child, though, when she quits him, he has a 
right to reclaim immediately from her father the whole sum paid 
for her. Of the Todas, another people in India, Mr. Marshall 
states that their women 


hold a position in the family quite unlike what is ordinarily witnessed among 
oriental nations. They are treated with respect and are permitted a remark- 
able amount of freedom. 


The same is said of many of the aboriginal tribes of India. The 
Bheel husband has always had the credit of allowing his wife to 
domineer over him. 


A Kol or Ho makes a regular companion of his wife. She is consulted in all 
difficulties, and receives the fullest consideration due to her sex. 
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Among the Indo-Chinese races equality of the sexes prevails, and 
prevailed long before Buddhism took any hold upon the country. 

Mr. Crawford maintains that in the Malay Archipelago “the 
lot of women may be considered, on the whole, as more fortunate 
than in any other country of the East;” they associate with the 
men “in all respects on terms of such equality as surprise us in 
such a condition of society.” The Dyak shows great respect for 
his wife, and generally asks her opinion; he regards her, “ not as 
a slave, but as a companion.” In Bali the women are on a perfect 
equality with the men. In Serang they have equal rights with the 
men in all communal matters, and are, consequently, treated well. 
In some parts of New Guinea the position of women is described 
as one of dignity: 


They have a large voice in domestic affairs, and occasionally lord it over their 
masters. It is not only in domestic affairs, but also in the affairs of state, that 


their influence is felt. 


In the Pelew Islands, according to Kubary, the women are in 
every respect the equals of the men; the eldest man, or obokul, of 
a family can do nothing without taking advice with its eldest 
female members. In the Kingsmill Islands very great considera- 
tion is shown women: they seem to have exclusive control over 
the house, and all the hard labor is performed by the men. In 
Tonga “women have considerable respect shown to them on 
account of their sex ;”’ they are not subjected to hard labor or any 
grossly menial work, and their status in society is not inferior to 
that of men. In Samoa they 

are held in much consideration .... , treated with great attention, and not 
suffered to do any thing but what rightfully belongs to them. 


Among the Line Islanders 
no difference is made in the sexes; a woman can vote and speak as well as a 
man, and in general the women decide the question, unless it is one of war 


against another island. 

Turning, finally, to the African continent, we find that among 
the negro races the woman, though often heavily burdened, and 
more or less subservient to her husband, is by no means without 
influence. Bittner observes: 
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When we become more closely acquainted with family conditions, we notice 
that there, as elsewhere, husbands are under petticoat government, and those 
most of all who like to pose before the outer world as masters of their house 
The women, including the aunts, have on all accasions, important and unim 
portant alike, a weighty word to contribute. 


The Monbuttu women, according to Dr. Schweinfurth, maintain 
the highest degree of independence with regard to their husbands : 


The position in the household occupied by the men was illustrated by the 
reply which would be made if they were solicited to sell anything as a 
curiosity: “Ask my wife: it is hers.’ 


’ 


Hahn writes of the Khoikoi ( Hottentots) : 


In every Khoikoi’s house the woman, or taras, is the supreme ruler; the 
husband has nothing at all to say. While in public the men take the promi 
nent part, at home they have not even such power as to take a mouthful of 
sour milk out of the tub, without the wife’s permission. Should a man try to 
exert supreme domestic control his nearest female relations will levy a fine 
from him, consisting of cows and sheep, which is to be added to the stock of 
the wife. 


All these statements certainly do not imply that the husband 
has no recognized power over his wife, but they prove that his 
power is by no means unlimited. And to these facts—to which 
reference has just been made—numerous others concerning 
matrimonial matters might be added. Thus, among many savage 
peoples the husband has the right to divorce his wife only under 
certain conditions, while the wife is allowed to separate for some 
special cause, or simply at will. In certain parts of eastern central 
Africa divorce may be effected if the husband neglects to sew his 
wife’s clothes. Among the Shans of Burma the woman has the 
right to turn adrift a husband who takes to drinking or otherwise 
misconducts himself, and to retain all the goods or any money of 
the partnership. Among the Savaras, an aboriginal hill people 
in the south of India, “a woman may leave her husband whenever 
she pleases.” Surely, all this is very different from the absolute 
dominion which hasty generalizers have attributed to savage 
husbands in general. 

It will perhaps be argued that savages live in polygamy, and 
that polygamy is degrading to the wife. But to this may be 
answered that many savages are strictly monogamous, and that 
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among the majority of them polygamy is an exception. Almost 
everywhere it is confined to the minority of the people, the vast 
majority being monogamous. Moreover, where there are many 
more women than men in a community —and this is not infre- 
quently the case among uncivilized peoples, owing to war and 
other causes — it is questionable whether, under savage conditions 
of life, polygamy does not become a necessity. It is also worth 
noticing that among polygamous peoples the women themselves 
sometimes approve the custom. Livingstone tells us that some 
Makalolo women, on hearing that a man in England could marry 
but one wife, exclaimed that “they would not like to live in such 
a country; they could not imagine how English ladies could relish 
our custom, for, in their way of thinking, every man of position 
should have a number of wives, as a proof of his wealth.” In 
equatorial Africa also, according to Mr. Winwood Reade, the 
women are the stoutest supporters of polygamy: “If a man 
marries, and his wife thinks that he can afford another spouse, she 
pesters him to marry again, and calls him ‘a stingy fellow’ if he 
declines to do so.” 

Again, it will be objected that most savages purchase their 
wives, and that this means that the woman is treated as a piece of 
property. But we must certainly not conclude, as some eminent 
sociologists have done, that where women are exchangeable for 
oxen or other beasts, they are “of course” regarded as equally 
without personal rights. The bride-price is a compensation for 
the loss sustained in the giving up of the girl, and a remuneration 
for the expenses incurred in her maintenance till the time of her 
marriage. It does not co ipso confer on the husband absolute 
rights over her. There are peoples among which the husband’s 
authority is almost nil, although he has had to pay for his wife. 
Moreover, where the bona fide marriage by purchase prevails it is 
considered disgraceful for a woman to be given away for nothing. 
In Morocco it would certainly mean that the girl is considered 
good for nothing. When I told my Moorish friends that in Chris- 
tian countries a man pays no money at all for his wife, but, on the 
contrary, often gets money with her, my friends apparently got 
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the idea that our estimation of the female sex is very low indeed, 
and that our men are very greedy. 

To sum up: Among the uncivilized races the position of 
women varies. Among some it is undoubtedly very bad; among 
others it is extremely good; and, generally speaking, it is much 
better than it is commonly supposed to be. We now come to a 
very important problem, but one extremely difficult to solve: 
Why are women treated so differently in different societies ? 

It has been suggested that the social status of women is 
connected with the system of tracing descent. As is well known, 
among many of the lower races kinship is reckoned exclusively 
through the mother. This means that a person is considered a 
member of his mother’s clan, not of his father’s, and that property 
and rank succeed in the female line; for instance, that a man’s 
nearest heir is not his own, but his sister’s son. In a few excep- 
tional cases the system of maternal descent even implies that a 
man’s children are largely in the power of their maternal uncle. 
3ut this system does not imply that the mother is the head of the 
family; and, however it may have originated, no sociologist 
nowadays believes in Bachofen’s theory that the system of tracing 
descent through the mother is a consequence of the supremacy of 
women. But Dr. Steinmetz, the well-known Dutch sociologist, 
has tried to show that the husband’s authority over his wife is, 
broadly speaking, greater among those peoples which reckon kin- 
ship through the father than among those that reckon kinship 
through the mother only. The cases examined by Dr. Steinmetz, 
however, are too few to allow of any general conclusions, and the 
statements concerning the husband’s rights are commonly so 
indefinite and so incomplete that I think the evidence would be 
difficult to produce, even if the investigation were based on a 
larger number of facts. When I compare with each other peoples 
of the same race, at the same stage of culture, living in the same 
neighborhood, under similar conditions of life, but differing from 
one another in their method of reckoning kinship, I do not find 
that the prevalence of the one or the other line of descent mate- 
rially affects the husband’s authority. Nothing of the kind is 
noticeable in Australia, nor, so far as I know, in India, where the 
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paternal system among many of the aboriginal tribes is combined 
with great or even extraordinary rights on the part of the wife. 
And among the west African negroes the position of women is, 
in all appearance, no less honorable in tribes like the Eboes, among 
whom inheritance runs through males, than in tribes which admit 
inheritance through females only. 

According to another theory, the position of women and the 
degree of their dependence among a certain people are largely 
influenced by economic conditions. With referenec to the North 
American aborigines, for instance, the observation has been made 
that where the women can aid in procuring subsistence for the 
tribe they are treated with more equality, and their importance is 
proportioned to the share which they take in that labor ; whereas in 
places where subsistence is chiefly procured by the exertions of the 
men the women are considered and treated as burdens. Thus, the 
position of women is exceptionally good in tribes that live upon 
fish and roots, which the women procure with a degree of expert- 
ness equal to that of the men, whereas it is among tribes that live 
by the chase, or by other means in which women can be of little 
service, that we find the sex most oppressed. Dr. Grosse, again, 
emphasizes the low status of women, not only among hunters, but 
among pastoral tribes. “The women,” he says, “not being able 
to take part in war, possess nothing which could command respect 
with the rude shepherd and robber.” Among agricultural peoples, 
on the other hand, Dr. Grosse adds, the position of the female is 
generally higher. The cultivation of the ground mostly devolves 
on the woman, and among peoples that chiefly subsist by agri- 
culture it is not an occupation which is looked down upon, as it is 
among nomadic tribes. This gives the woman a certain standing, 
owing to her importance as a food-provider. 

Now, in these generalizations there is no doubt a great deal of 
truth; but they do not hold good universally or without modifica- 
tion. Among several peoples that subsist chiefly by the chase or 
the rearing of cattle the position of women is exceedingly good. 
To mention only one instance out of many, Professor Vambery 
observes that among the nomadic Kara-Kirghiz the female sex is 
treated with greater respect than among those Turks who lead a 
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stationary life and practice agriculture. Indeed, the general 
theory that women are more oppressed in proportion as they are 
less useful is open to doubt. Commonly they are said to be 
oppressed by their savage husbands just by being compelled to 
work too hard; and that work does not necessarily give authority 
is obvious from the institution of slavery. But, at the same time, 
the notion, prevalent in early civilization, that the one sex must 
not in any way interfere with the pursuits of the other sex, may 
certainly, especially when applied to an occupation of such impor- 
tance as agriculture, increase the influence of those who are 
engaged in it. Considering, further, that the cultivated soil is not 
infrequently regarded as the property of the women who till it, 
it is probable that, in certain cases at least, the agricultural habits 
of a people have had a favorable effect upon the general condition 
of the female sex. 

It is often said that a people’s civilization may be measured by 
the position held by its women. But at least so far as the earlier 
stages of culture are concerned, this opinion is not supported by 
facts. Among several of the lower races, including peoples like 
the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Andaman Islanders, and others of a 
very backward type, the females are treated with far greater con- 
sideration then among many of the higher savages or barbarians. 
Travelers have often noticed that of two neighboring tribes the 
less cultured one sets an example in this respect to the other. 
“ Among the Bushmans,” says Dr. Fritsch, “the women are life- 
companions; among the Kaffirs they are beasts of burden.” Lewis 
and Clark even affirm that the status of women in a savage tribe 
has no necessary relation to its moral qualities in general: 


The Indians whose treatment of the females is mildest, and who pay most 
deference to their opinions, are by no means the most distinguished for their 
wartues... ...° On the other hand, the tribes among whom the women are very 
much debased, possess the loftiest sense of honor, the greatest liberality, and 
all the good qualities of which their situation demands the exercise. 


That the condition of women, or their relative independence, is no 
safe gauge of the general culture of a nation also appears from a 
comparison between many of the lower races and peoples of a 
higher civilization, like the Chinese, Hindus, Hebrews, and civi- 
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lized Mohammedan nations. Among these peoples the married 
women are, or have been, much more subjected to their husbands 
than they are among many, if not most, of the uncivilized races. 
The great religions of the world have had a tendency to treat 
women as inferior beings. They attach much importance to cere- 
monial cleanliness; nothing unclean must approach the deity. 
And women are regarded as unclean. , 

It is pleasant to note that, even where the position of the 
female sex from a legal, religious, and social point is disgracefully 
low, the women, in spite of their physical weakness, are not quite 
unable to influence the men, and even to make their husbands 
tremble. They have in their hands a weapon, which is invisible to 
the superficial observer, but which is powerful enough to give 
them a secret authority which may be very considerable. They 
have their curses, and they have their profound knowledge of 
magic. Being commonly invested with a certain mystery, they 
are supposed to have the command of mysterious, magic powers. 
It is said in the Laws of Manu, the mythical legislator of the 
Hindus, that a man ought to be kind to the women of his house, 
because otherwise they may burn the whole house with their fury, 
that is, with their curses. And during my stay among the country 
people of Morocco, Arabs and Berbers alike, I was often struck 
by the fear which the women inspired in the men. A woman is 
looked upon by them as quite a dangerous being. First, a man 
may be sure that, if he maltreats his wife, she will have the sup- 
port of the other women of the village, whereas he himself will 
not be equally supported by the other men. But the chief danger 
is of a supernatural kind. For instance, the wife only needs to 
cut a little piece of donkey’s ear and put in into the husband’s 
food. What happens? By eating the little piece the husband 
will, in his relations to his wife, become just like a donkey; he 
will always listen to what she says, and the wife will become the 
ruler of the house. It is better, therefore, to treat her with kind- 
ness than to provoke her anger. In Mohammedan countries 
married women also derive much influence from the children’s 
affection for their mother. We must not look upon the oriental 
woman only as a wife; we must also take into account her posi- 
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tion as a mother. The Berbers of the Atlas have a saying — 
attributed to their great sage, Sidi Hammu — which indicates the 
feelings of the men both toward women in general and toward 
their mothers. Sidi Hammu said: “Oh you women, you seed of 
the oleander tree, I should like to burn all of you, if my mother 
were not one of you.”’ 

As I said in the beginning of my paper, I could offer only a 
fragment. I have emphasized a few points which, I think, have 
often been more or less overlooked. But I have also been anxious 
to point out how little we know at present about the real causes on 
which the position of women in the various human societies 
depends. I dare say that some twenty years hence we shall know 
much more. Those who are interested in sociology should well 
understand that sociology is still in the making. But if kindly 
taken care of, it will no doubt grow rapidly. Hence all soci- 
ologists must hail with extreme gratification the foundation of the 
society which is now having its first meeting. As a foreigner, I 
think I may be allowed on this occasion to pay to its founders the 
tribute of continental esteem, and express the conviction, widely 
shared, that the new tree could not possibly have been planted in 
better soil. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 


HELSINGFORS. 
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The Development of a People.— There still lingers a sort of fatalism 
about the views of many people in matters of economic and spiritual development. 
Things are judged to be as they are because, in the absence of intelligent study of 
the problem, it is thought that they cannot be otherwise. Nowhere is there more 
need of real facts and clear thinking than in answering the many questions that 
concern the American negro. All will agree that every negro should, in the inter- 
ests of every American, make the best of himself; but this is only the statement 
of a very complex problem. What are our standards? What is a satisfactory 
rate of development for an enfranchised people? Should they be expected to 
learn to read and write in a generation or a century? How quickly may we expect 
them to acquire habits of thrift and saving? 

Peoples in their development pass through four stages; not in succession, 
for the stages are more or less simultaneous, with shiftings of emphasis as time 
passes. These periods are: a struggle for physical existence, the accumulation of 
wealth, the education of the young, and the wider culture-contact of spiritual 
intercourse with the world. One phase of activity may not be suspended while 
another continues, but all in some degree and in some fashion must go on together. 
Guidance may be given by parents, by leaders, by the prevailing ideas of the society, 
by tradition. Let us notice these great means of growth among the American 
negroes. The pitiful degradation of many of the blacks in the cotton kingdom is 
not to be explained by the forces that today are keeping them down, nor by 
inherent inability to rise, but rather by the nearly four centuries of slavery which 
elapsed between the importation of the first slaves into Portugal and the checking 
of the slave trade in the early years of the last century. During these centuries 
the great and good of the earth seemed to unite in the effort to make prosperous 
the traffic in human beings. Pope Alexander VI., the thrifty Dutch, Oliver 
Cromwell, James I.—all lent it their support. 

American slavery was not simply forced labor, nor toil without pay; it was 
the destruction of the African family and of all just ideals of family life. The 
effect of which this was the cause is seen in the family life among the colored 
population today. But many have risen above this degradation, although few 
have escaped the lack of foresight which the life of slavery taught them. And 
then, too, the complete break with past centuries of tradition and tribal experience 
which enslavement meant has produced a peculiar lack, which the economic revolu- 
tion of emancipation accentuated, which can only be filled by the growth of a 
cultured class among them, who shall interpret the significance of the twentieth 
century to a people without a past upon which to build. Recurring for a moment 
to the means for a people’s guidance, mentioned above, we find here a group of 
people in which every one of these great sources of inspiration is partially crippled: 
the family group is struggling to recover from the debauchery of slavery; the 
number of enlightened leaders is small; the surrounding and more civilized 
white majority is cut off from its natural influence by the color line; and the 
traditions of the past are either lost, or are largely traditions of evil and wrong. 
Under such conditions is the progress which has been made not surprising ? 

In order to secure negro advancement, help of several sorts is necessary. 
Trained guidance in matters of civilization and ideals of living must be furnished 
them. Their family life must be elevated by bringing home to them the morals of 
sane and sanitary living. Such help can come only from trained leaders of their 
own race, who shall be to them priests and interpreters of civilization. Further- 
more, the mass of negro children must be given the means of a good elementary 
education. A decent public-school system in the South, aided by the national 
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government, must come in the near future, if the race problem is to be settled. 
And, lastly, the negro youth must have the opportunity to learn the technical skill 
of modern industry— W. E. Burcuaravt Dv Bots, in IJmternational Journal of 
Ethics, April, 1904. E. B. W. 


Commercial Leadership and Trade Morality.— Americans in their grati- 
fication at the commercial prosperity of the nation, should not relinquish a careful 
scrutiny of the great field of international enterprise. For never yet in the world’s 
history has industrial supremacy taken up a very permanent abode even with the 
most prosperous of nations. Nineveh, Phenicia, Greece, Rome, the Arabs, all in 
turn dominated commerce. The Crusades, looked at from one point of view, were 
struggles for markets and trading-routes. The cities of Italy early achieved dis- 
tinction, but gradually the Portuguese wrested their commercial pre-eminence from 
them, and enjoyed for a time a leadership which the enervating effects of their 
own success compelled them to pass on to the Spaniards and the Dutch. With the 
rise of Holland manufactures and commerce entered upon closer relations. Mere 
trading gave way to vigorous industrial, agricultural, and financial enterprises. 
But Holland could not maintain her place against such formidable rivals as Eng- 
land and France. The former, favored by political and social conditions, as well 
as by situation, forged ahead, and, thwarting the designs of Napoleon, achieved 
under a consistent free-trade policy a most remarkable supremacy. Today her 
mercantile marine is nearly equal to that of the whole of the rest of the world. 

The rise of the United States and of Germany has been due to their own vigor 
rather than to the weakness of England. The commercial strength of America is 
commonly stated to lie in its coal and mineral deposits, and the organization of 
its industry. But a changing environment, the novelty of a new continent, has 
doubtless afforded the secret of much of our progress. Will zeal and interest in 
an unending series of such material conquests continue ever fresh and strong, or 
will the day come when we shall be glad to turn over to China the work of brute 
production? An industrial China means an unlimited market for American wheat, 
and the thorough cultivation of our arid West. The question of the “ open door” 
in China is only a phase of the broader question of government control of com- 
merce. As long ago as the Napoleonic wars it was decided that trade was not to 
be acquired by conquest of neighboring nations equal in civilization to the con- 
queror, and it is hard to believe that, in the event of the partition of China, the 
medieval policy of exclusive colonial trading privileges would be re-enacted. The 
increase of our trade with Great Britain in spite of the American Revolution goes 
to show that trade follows the flag so long as it is compelled to, but that political 
relations are not at all essential to commercial relations. 

It is plain from this sketch of the world’s commerce that in modern times it 
is becoming more and more difficult for trade to be forced into certain channels by 
trade regulation. The medieval colonial empires were practically founded in 
order to rob weak peoples under the guise of trade. Modern colonies cannot be 
controlled on this basis. The complexity of modern commerce will enforce a new 
morality, and if this new morality prohibits the policy of the closed door, and if 
mere aimless display of empire is not a sufficient ground for conquest, why, then 
the only rational excuse for the maintenance of colonies will be in order to 
moralize and police them, and thus to gain trade advantages which will benefit the 
power in control, while they will not be denied to other countries.— W. G. 
Lancwortuy Tay Lor, in Journal of Political Economy, March 1904. 

E. B. W. 


Hugo de Vries’s Theory of Mutations.— It has often seemed as if the 
immense mass of facts which Darwin collected and arranged with so much care 
and skill was provisionally looked upon as sufficient. The voluminous literature 
of biological science shows that the number of biologists who have preferred patient 
experimentation to theoretical speculation is very limited. Yet for those who came 
after Darwin the task should have been to test, by new experiments, the two 
great groups of facts on which descent and selection are founded, viz., the phe- 
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nomena of heredity and variability. The mutual interaction of these two factors 
gives the development in inorganic nature from the simple to the complicated. 
During the forty years since Darwin wrote the Origin of Species physiologists have, 
by experimental work, shown that heredity can be traced to the minute particles 
of matter. 

On the variability side, it has remained for Hugo de Vries to point out — in 
Die Mutationstheorie, Leipzig, 1901-3, just completed —that Darwin has not 
spun out the thread of comparative experimentation. For twenty years de Vries 
has been making experiments on a large scale, concerning variability in plants. 
His book turns a new leaf in the history of evolution. 

1. The chief result which marks de Vries’s work as a step in advance is the 
conclusion that, while by means of fluctuating variability certain local and improved 
races may be bred, in nature new species never arise through this agency, but owe 
their origin exclusively to mutation, to discontinuous variability. Darwin recog- 
nized two kinds of variability — fluctuating and discontinuous. By the Galton 
curve fluctuating variability has been shown to oscillate within limits. De Vries 
experimented with the “sports,” “ saults,” the chance, single or discontinuous 
variations used commercially by nursery gardeners, accepting “ mutation” as the 
name for the phenomenon so described. Wallace, who simultaneously with Darwin 
discovered natural selection, insists that fluctuating variability is the only source 
of new species. Thus de Vries and Wallace differ essentially. 

2. With Darwin de Vries is less at variance. He quotes Darwin as saying: 
“The formation of a species I look at as almost wholly due to the selection of 
chance variations.” Darwin also undoubtedly suspected the existence of a certain 
periodicity. I insist on this because of statements by those who bear a grudge, 
for other than scientific reasons, against Darwinism. The merit of de Vries is that 
his extensive experiments have provided a reliable basis concerning a subject about 
which Darwin had not fully made up his mind. 

3. Let us try to picture what de Vries, with his conclusions on mutation, has 
taught us on the question: How have species originated? De Vries started with 
one hundred species of plants. In one, and one only, he actually managed to 
detect the act of mutation on certain fields of Graveland. This one has continued 
to do so with perfect distinctness during many years in the Amsterdam Botanical 
Garden. Thus de Vries has been able actually to witness the very process of the 
origin of species in nature. For later investigators will be the task to make out 
how far the laws which de Vries has made out for one genus of plant apply to 
other plants and animals. 

These laws are: (1) New elementary species arise suddenly, without transi- 
tions. (2) New elementary species are generally perfectly stable from the very first. 
(3) Most of the new types have all the qualities of elementary species, not of 
varieties. (4) The elementary species usually appear in a considerable number of 
individuals simultaneously, or at least within the same period. (5) No important 
relation whatever exists between individual variability and the new qualities of the 
elementary species. (6) The mutations which give rise to new elementary species 
take place in the most various and divergent directions. The modifications con- 
cern all the organs and are of the most varied descriptions. Part of the new 
types perish without descendants. Among the others natural selection must wholly 
decide. (7) The phenomenon of mutability appears periodically—A. A. W 
Husrecnt, in Popular Science Monthly, July, 1904. 2 
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